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CATALOGUES. 
HOICE BOOKS — Just published. a CATALOGUE 
ON of BOOKS, chiefly from the 


1) of «, PINE. COLL 
abe ag hy AS D, B-a,. of Bi in 


THOM Ww wi 
cluding ct elite ITIONS of the EARLY’ PRINTERS. WORKS 
EMBELLISHED tee the GREAT FRENCH {[LLUSTRATORS, &c., 
he whole of which are in ae ee BINDINGS, 90 hs 
full-page facsimiles, post free from H. Sorneran 
re 140, Strand, W.C. 


TTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

Literature (No. 117, for OCTOBER), at reduced prices, post 
free. Sporting Works purchased.—Wit.1am Porrer, 30, Exchange 
Street East, Liverpool. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly su; on moderate terms. 
GATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & @0., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS & ORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF pleat BOOKS, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TT =. wWwoxH LutLoLeE BEB N, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderste 


prices. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


THACKER 
PUBLISHERS, 

















Publication. 
A large Clientéle in all parts of the 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York, and #4, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





M: MOSHER’S New and Complete Descriptive 
LIST OF BOOKS is Now Ready. It is issued in narrow 8vo, 
with Facsimile Titles in Red and Black, done up in French hand- 
made paper wrappers, with original cover design. Those who have 
yet to see these Editions published by Mr. M should favour 
him with their names that the new List may be mailed them, 
post paid. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
45, Excnanoe Srreet, Portianp, Maine, Unirep Srares. 





YPE-WRITING work of every description done 


with accuracy and despatch. Author’s MSS., ga tang, 


Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing. Translating, 
» Type-written Mimeographed Copies, &c., o—The Misses 
BE. & J. Porz, 435, Mansion House Chambers, London, E. 


y spp G promptly and accurately done. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 
les and ref 
Address Miss E. ‘M, 18, Mortimer Crescent, N. W. 


GCHOLABLY TYPE-WRITING by a 


Greek, Latin, Foreign MSS., Poems, Plays, pen eam 
E. W. Lumuis, Beeches Road, West Bromwich. 


T YP EWRITER.—GREAT BARGAIN. 


£9 vor £8, 


Send for full particulars of above Splendid Machine, sold through 
liquidation. Quite new and perfect. A most beautiful, strong, 
practical machine. Anyone can learn in half an hour, 














Messrs. KING, SELL, & RAILTON, Wuo.esate Stationers, 
12, Gough Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





HE AUTHOR’S 
TSE, AUTHC nice se PAPER - PAD, 


over mich the 
5s. per dozen. tuted or plain. 


A, —-" -—— baperc slips with perfect 





“(A- CONSTITUENT COLLEGE OF 
‘ : WALES). 


For the encouragemen 
deposit 


Rexat HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


by 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. = cnant DUFF, G.C.8.I. 

THURSDAY, Novemser 18th, at at the MUSEUM of 

PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, J. Street, Paw. the f folic mT 

will be read +—“ THE BA ‘AOTL MARSTON “MOO! Re by hee, 

FIRT Huserat H Director and Ms my Bind, 
* “Jas, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. st bee 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 





The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP 


OF GREEK ; 

ro Bay sth tit the 23rd, ag He Saennieed, from 
’ un 

loa ig — lars be obtained. 


may be 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, October 19th, 1897. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

The course of study is arranged to fit an engi for ploy t in 
Europe, India,‘and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe- 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Accounts Branch P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 

For partict 1 apply to8 ry at College. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 
_. YORK PLAGE, BAKER STREET, W 














“The Couneil invite APPLICATIONS Se the PROFESSORSHIP of 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Appticetior ions, with one copy of 
onials, s! be sent, on or before an pb i 

Secretary at the College, from whom 


LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary terse 
ITERARY RESEARCH.—A_’ Gentleman, 


expensed tp Téhernzy Wer! aud who has access to the British 
useum Reading bey hy hd. with Author or 
ine nese aoe in 


Research, or in Wor 
Translations ae ~ FO from  Frenoty ftafian, or 
Bpanish.—Appiy, by 1 tter, to D. C. Datxas, 5, Furnival Street, 


be 








ANTED.— GIRL of 17 or 18 t join Four others 
tudyi Musi: inging, Pain i 
FRANCE is charge of t iD I English Ch Mtighest 
en given and ‘Teeuired.” Terms for Pension Re French, 
0 Guineas monshiy- —OCuaperon, “Acapemy” Office, 43, Chancery 
hg London, W. 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
(Advertisements in this column are inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid.) 


ANTED.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY”? for 
ee oe Full pil Price Pa per copy) psid.— 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS PURCHASED. A fares assortment of rt A ponds 
FOR SALE. Lists 1 free.—Scorr, 17, Crondace Road, Fulham, 8. 








App 





et TISH WEATHER C H AR T—1898. 
By B. G. JENKINS, F.R.A.S. 
—** Unfortunately = is ae eapee guesser, but a scientific 
m who saeatte ous — att atvats 
At the Boo’ or oie 63d. from 
R. Morgan. Publicher, Norwood, 8.E. 


ODERN LANGUAGE - QUARIERLY.— The 
; Second Number is now » price 2s,, of all Booksellers’. 
‘Atmong the Contributors are Prof. 8keat, Prof. Narrer, Prof. Hass, 
Mr. Henry Baapwey, Mr. Pacer Tornper, Prof. Fiepter, Dr. Brevi, 
Prof. Victor Srizrs, and others. 
Messrs. Siurxry, Marsuautt, Hamitton, Kent & Co, 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of 
PERMANENT CARBON PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 
Catalogues and Price Lists upon application. 


"Teton of Plate, Grated fn varowe Ooloare, ster Cotman, Crome, 

es ous r Cotman, e, 

Leman, Lound, Baht Stark, Vincent, etc. win be ‘ 

THE TATE COLLECTI ON (NATIONAL 
GALEARY of BRITISH AR’ A large number of the Pictures 

fixhibited & Millbank have been published in Autot; 

including ‘the Works of G. F. 3s ph R.A. Fu reher 

wdithans are bela made ned ili be announced shortly. 


BRITISH ARTISTS of the VICTUSIAN ERA. 
From the reeent Guildhall Loan Collection. Average size 
18x 15 inches. Price 1 

PAINTINGS DRAWINGS, om and SCULPTURE by 

MASTERS. A large Collection of Permanent Photo- 

Chief Treasures of Art contained in the Public and 

rt ak 
prices ranging from i 6d, to 10s. 

The ) ADTOETES COMPANY will be Sided to advise w 

the REPRODUCTION of WORKS of AR’ 

for Book Illustration, and on pwr ol 

Portfolio ‘or for Mural Price Lists 

free upon 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


n, and to 
of ev 

soale for the 
and Estimates 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 





COUNTRY 
TWO GUINEAS per from 


per annum, UINEAS — = 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for .—T wo or Three oN 
weekly exchange of — at the UNitHin ONE SU BSORIPTIO 
houses of Subscribers) fro m TWO | and na lessen the Cost of 
GUINEAS per ann’ 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and a gg of Books gratis and 
posi ie 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFreRreD aT 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIB’S SELHOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, New Oxrorp Srreet; 241, Brompton Roap,8.W.; 
48, Quen Vricroria Sreeer, E.C,, Lonpon ; and 
at Barton ARroapgk, Manouesrer, 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRB KBESCO E BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 

repayabl on demand, 


eon 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 


monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, 


paneer ee DEPARTMENT. 
f Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
tandallows ay monthly on éach completed £1. 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 








FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


MESSRS. J. CO. DRUMMOND & OO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 
representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
RAVURE now patronised by t the 
——— 4 London Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
Plates always on view. 
pra BLOCKS FOR THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 
Book ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & OO. su the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are Li bal apted to meet the wants of 


Ansianariane. - Archmolomts, and and jthowe ae gaged in the investigation 
J. C. DRUMMOND & ry invite attention to their 
ImproveD. Rapip PxHotTo-MECHANICAL PROCESS. 
For the Reproduction of Works of -Art, Original MS88., 

Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Iliustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, ¢c. 
&c., at @ moderate cost. 
and Price List on application. 








Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LUNDON 
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ELLIOT STOCK'S 
NEW LIST. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON THE CIVIL WAR, 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 10s, 6d. 


EAST ANGLIA and the GREAT 


CIVIL WAR. The Rising of Cromwell’s Ironsides in 
the Associated Counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Hertford. With 
Appendices and I!lastrations. By ALFRED KINGSTON, 
F i Hist.8., Author of “‘ Hertfordshire during the Great 
Civil War.” 

“* Every page of the work bears evidence of painstaking 
research and a desire to present an bistorically accurate 
picture. Some pages, indeed, may be regarded as parallel 
to the grapbic pictures presented in the late Mr. J. R 
Green’s notable volumes oa ‘ The Making of England.’”’ 

East Anglian Daily Times. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The LIGHT of SHAKESPEARE: 


Passages illustrative of the Higher Teaching of Shake- 
speare’s Dramas. By CLARE LANGION. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POPULAR COUNTY 
HISTORY SERIES, 


In demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d; Roxburghe, 10s. 6d,; Large- 
Paper Copies, 21s. net each Volume. 


A HISTORY of CAMBRIDGE. 


By the Rev. EDWARD OCONYBEARE, Vicar of 
Barrington, Cambridge. 


Issued in 2 vols., demy 8vo, bound in fine buckram cloth, 
gilt tops, price £1 1s. net. 


THE LIFE of MARGUERITE 


of NAVARRE (MARGUERITE D’ANGOULEMBE), 
Duchess d’Alencon and de Berry, Sister of Francis I. of 
France, and Author of the Heptameron. From 
numerous Unpublished Sources, including MS. Docu- 
ments in the Bibliothéque Impériale and the Archives 
du Royaume de France, also the Private Correspondence 
of Queen Marguerite with Francis I., &c. By MARTHA 
WALKER FREER, 


In crown 8v0, cloth, price 5s. 


“TRANSATLANTIC TRAITS. 


Essays by the Hon. MARTIN MORRIS. 


Now ready, One Volume 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 
SOME CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNORS AND TREASURERS OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND COMPANY in 


LONDON, and the Commissioners of the United 
Colonies in America, the Missionaries of the Company, 
and Others, between the Years 1657 and 1712, to which 
are added the Journals of the Rev. Experience Mayhew 
in 1713 and 1714. 
“ The correspondence that Mr. Ford has printed throws 
an important hght, generally, on missionary work amongst 
the Indians in America.””—Morning Post. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, with 
Illustrations, SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 


DANTE’S PILGRIM’S PRO- 


GRESS;; or, ‘The Passage of the Blessed Soul from 
the Slavery of the Present Corruption to the Liberty of 
Eternal Glory.” With Notes on the Way by EMELIA 
RUSSELL GURNEY. 

**The book is a beautiful production throughout, and Mr. 
Shields’ design of the cover and of the three types of heart 
—printed in gold and coloars—deserve special mention.” 

= Bookseller. 
In foolscap 8vo, tastefully printed in antique type, and 
bound in cloth, price 6s. 50 Large paper copies, 


£1 1s. each. 
IN PRAISE of MUSIC. An 


Anthology. Prepared by CHARLES SAYLE, M.A, 
“In Praise of Music ” presents a series of extracts selected 

with considerable care from the greatest and most 

appreciative writers on the subject during the centuries, 

** Lovers of music and lovers of literature will agree to 
bless Mr, Sayle for his book.”—British Weekly. 

** The work is well done, and there is no page in which is 
not written down some noble or suggestive thought about 
the mysterious infinence and nature of the art of music.” 

poss) Scotsman. 


In crown 4to, paper cover, price 1s, net. 


THE DAFFODIL BLOTTER and 


ALMANAC for 1898, 


Lonpon : ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PareRnosTER 
Row, Lonpon, E.C, 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
THIRD YEAR, NEW SERIES. 


Recently published, Vol. II. of the Third 
Year. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY ot DOGMA 


Vol. Il. By Dr. ADOLPH HARNACK, Ordinary 
Professor of Church History in the University, and 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Science, Berlin. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by the Rev. 
NEIL BUCHANAN. Edited by Rev. Dr. A. B. BRUCE. 
aoe oo specia'ly written for this Kdition by the 


Earlier Volumes of the New Series. 
HISTORY of DOGMA. Transl 


from the Third German Edition by Rev. NEIL BOCHANAN. 
Edited by Rev. Dr. A. B. BRUCS, with a Preface specially written 
for this Baition by the AUTHOR. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, cloth, 
10s. eac! 


A HISTORY of the HEBREWS. By 
R. KITTEL, Ordinary Professor of Theo! in the University 
of Breslau. Translated by the Revs. HOPE W. HOGG, B.D., and 
E. B. SPIERS, B.D. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 10s. 64. each. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE of the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By CARL VON WEIZSACKER, 
Professor of Church History in the University of Tubingen. 

slated from the Second and Revised Eiition by JAMES 

MILLAR, B.D. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, each 10s. 6d. 


The COMMUN ION of the CHRISTIAN 


th GOD. Discussion in Agreement with the View of Luther. 
By W. HERMANN, Professor of Theol in the 
University of Marburg. Translated from the German 
aT with Special Annotations by the Author, by J. SANDYS 


YON, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
PHILO JUDZUS: or, The Jewish 


Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 
By JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D., Princip«| of Manchester New 
College, Oxford. Two vols,, demy 8vo, cloth, 2is. 
“This treatise of Mr. Drummond’s fills a place of its own in the 
English — py and may be put beside, or even above, the 
German books on the subiect.”—Athenaeum. 


DIGEST OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
FOURTH AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
THE PHILOSOPHY COMPLETED, NOW READY. 
8vo, cloth, ‘2s. 


EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 


PHILOSOPHY of HERBERT SPENCER. By F. HOWARD 
CULLINS. With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


POSTERITY, its VERDICTS 4nd its 


METHODS ; or, Democracy, 2100 a.p. 
Recently published, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE IDEA of GOD and MORAL 
SENSE in the LIGHT of LANGUAGE. Being a Philological 
Inquiry into the Rise and Growth of Spiritual U By 
HERBERT BAYN! M.R.A.S., Author of “The Evolution of 


Religious Thought in Modera India,” * Dante and his Ideal,” &. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. 


**Mr. Baynes has rendered a great service to students and scholars 
in presenting them with this very pregnant if not perfect statement of 
an important yet obscure subject. 

The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review. 


Crown 8vo, 340 pages, cloth gilt, és. 


MODERN THOUGHTS on RELIGION 


and CULUTRE. Selected and Compiled by H. W. SMITH. A 

oo — o i a and Aceiatiems of Leaders Jed 
oug’ in the Nine th Century, es y e 

Transforming Influence of Science on'Religion & and — 


Also, uniform with the above, 


MODERN THOUGHTS on LIFE and 


CONDUCT. A Collection of above 400 rape «= A ed to being 
into prominence the permanent elements which go make an 
improve our social life. 

Dundes Advertiser.—* Books likely to become the treasured com- 
panions of a lifetime.” 
Now ready, price 4s. 


PROBLEMS of NATURE. By Gustav 
JAEGE M.D. Selected, Edited. and Translated by H. G. 
SCHLICHTER, D.8c., with a Facsimile of a Leiter from Cuar.es 
Darwin to the Author. 

The following are some of the Subjects treated :— 

THE ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of the FIRST ORGANISMS. 

SEXUAL SELECTION. 

INFLUENCE of FORCE of GRAVITATION on DEVELOPMENT 
of the ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

SOURCE of the VITAL FORCES, 

DOCTRINE of INFECTION. 

DEVELUPMENT of INFANTS. 

ORIGIN of the HUMAN LANGUAGE. 

DARWINISM and RELIGION. 


Literary Guide, June 1, 1897 : ** Dr. Jaeger has given us the best and 
ablest treatise we have ever met with on ‘The Origin of the Human 

The ist, June 15, 1897: “ Brimful of 
tr ew or geneatenyt a - a avian! cquuiapant 

estminster Gazette, July 20, 1897: “One of the most inte 

chapters to scientific readers is that dealing with the tedaenes ef the 
force of f= on the development of the animal m.” 

Pall Mall Gazette, August 16, 1897 : ** His speculations contain much 
very sound sense, and a great deal of highly original thougat.” 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 








ated | 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’ 


List. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The QUEEN’S HOUNDS and STAG- 
HUNTING RECOLLECTIONS. By LORD 
RIBBLESDALE, Master of the Buckhounds, 
1892-95. With an Introduction on the Here- 
ditary Mastership by EDWARD BURROWS, 
Compiled from the Brocas Papers in his - 
sion. With 24 Plates and 35 Illustrations in 
ve Text, a apes or age ga from Oil 

aintings in the possession of Her Maj the 
Queen at Windsor Castle and Catsbecland 
Lodge, Original Drawings by G. D. Giles, and 
from Prints and Photographs. Royal 8vo, 25s, 


The AUTHORESS of the ODYSSEY: 
Where and When She Wrote, Who She Was, 
the Use She made of the Iliad, and how the 
Poem Grew under her Hands. By SAMUEL 
BUTLER, Author of ‘‘ Erewhon,’’ &. With 
4 Maps and 14 Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF S. R. GARDINER’S 
**COMMONWEALTH.” 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH 
and PROTECTORATE, 1619 — 1660. By 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L, 
LL.D. Vol. If. 1651—1654. With 7 Maps. 
8vo, 21s. 

** We close this further instalment of his great 
work with revewed conviction of the worthlessness 
of any other historical method by the side of his, 
and with renewed reverence for its author.’’ 

Atheneum 


LAYS of IONA, and Other Poems. 
By S. J. STONE, M.A., Rector of All Hallows- 
in-the-Wall, Author of “The Knight of Inter- 
cession,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SUPERNATURAL in NATURE: 
a Verification by Free Use of Science. By 
JOSEPH WILLIAM REYNOLDS, M.A., Past 
President of Sion College ; Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SERVICE of GOD: Sermons, 
Essays, and Addresses. By SAMUEL A. 
BARNETT, Warden of Toynbee Hall, White- 
chapel; Canon of Bristol Cathedral; Select 
Preacher before Oxford University. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 
WAYFARING MEN. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ‘‘ Donovan,” “ Doreen,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
“The book is eminently readable, and its 
genuinely high moral tone gives it a certain dignity 
and interest.” —Manchester Guardian. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial 
Problem. By L. B. WALFORD, Author of 
** Mr. Smith,’’ &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Asa wg © ny ‘Iva Kildare’ is of high 
merit. Lady Kildare and her daughter Iva are 
capital portraituces in their diverse ways, and the 
men of the story are persons whom there is no 
difficulty in accepting as real.’’—Scotsman. 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE: a Story of 
Modern Russia. By FRED J. WHISHAW, 
Author of ‘‘A Boyar of the Terrible,”’ &. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Perhaps the most sumptuous Book of the 


. CLIFFORD HARRISON, the weil- 


Admirers of MARIE CORELLI — their 


. ADAIR FITZGERALD’S Book of 


-A thoroughly practical and up-to-date book 


-and intelligent persons. 


Season will be Mr. WALTER JER- 
ROLD’S Edition of Voltaire’s master- 
piece, CANDIDE. Jt is illustrated 
with 62 Vignettes and an Etched 
Frontispiece by Adrien Moreau. The 
Large-Paper Copies, of which only 62 
are for sale in Europe, are printed 
upon Japanese vellum, and include 
.82 India Proofs in Colour. The bind- 
ing (crimson watered silk) is certainly 
the most expensive covering ever put 
on @ book as a substitute for “pub- 
lisher’s cloth.” The subscription price 
is One Pound for Small and Two 
Pounds for Large Paper Copies, net 
prices. [GEORGE REDWAY, London. 


known Reciter, has written an exquisite 
book on Mysticism, which he calls 
NOTES on the MARGINS, being 
Suggestions of Thought and 


Enquiry. Price 5s. net. 
[GEORGE REDWAY, London. 





name is legion, in spite of the critics— 
will be glad to have “the best bits” 
gathered together in a pretty volume 
suitable for the boudoir, Such a book | 
has been prepared by Miss ANNIE 
MACKAY with the Author's con- 
currence (though not at her suggestion), 
4s called The BEAUTIES of MARIE 
CORELLI, and will be found one 
Of the cheapest and most appropriate 
Gift - Books for Christmas. Price 
28. 6d. net. [GEORGE REDWAY, London. 


Bohemian Stories (a strong bit of work, 


say the critics) is called A TRAGEDY | 


of GRUB STREET. Price 3s. 6d. 


net. [GEORGE REDWAY, London. 


on Mesmerism or Hypnotism has long 
been a desideratum. Such a book is 
Prof. JAMES COATES’ HUMAN 
MAGNETISM; or, How to Hyp- 
notise, which is illustrated with large 
Photographs specially taken while ex- 
periments were being made. From this 
book the art can be learnt and usefully 
practised by most healthy, well-disposed, 
Price 5s. net. 


A New Poetry Book has appeared, called the 
RHYMES of IRONQUILL, in the 
same pretty form as Cotsford Dick's 
“ Ways of the World.” IRONQOILL 
is the poet of the Transmissouri, a native 
of Kansas, in which part of the world 
his name is a household word. Mr. W. 
D. Howells hailed him as a real poet, an 
original singer. He now appeals to a 
British public for the first time. Price 
8s. 6d. net. [GEORGE REDWAY, London. 


The Re. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP has 
written an Introduction to Mr. DITCH- 
FIELDS New Book, The STORY of 
OUR ENGLISH TOWNS, which is 
a very successful attempt to summarise in 
a popular form the main results which 
the labours of experts have arrived at. 
The Frontispiece shows the earliest 
Norman Keep still in existence. Price 
6s. net. [GEORGE REDWAY, London. 





The CONNOISSEDOR, a Volume of Essays 
on the Romantic and Picturesque Asso- 
ciations of Art and Artists, has a peculiar 
value from the fact that the Author, 
Mr. FREDERICK 8. ROBINSON, 
has been considerably assisted by his 
Father, Sir Charles Robinson, A.M. 
Surveyor of Pictures, to whose fine taste 
and zeal as a Collector the nation is 
mainly indebted for the treasures at South 
Kensington. The Times, Spectator, 
Atheneum, and Academy have highly 
praised the work. Price 78. 6d. net. 

[GEORGE REDWAY, London. 


MR. CHARLES DIXON, the veteran 
Ornithologist, has written another popular 
book on Birds, entitled CURIOSITIES 
of BIRD LIFE. 4s the Academy 
says, “The author is an old hand—a 
pre-Jefferiesian open-airist who has had 
opportunities of observing the birds of 
many lands.” (GEORGE REDWAY, London. 





Lovers of the chase will welcome Mr. FOX 
RUSSELL’S two volumes, SPORTING 
SOCIETY, at which the Times exclaims, 
“A _ constellation of talent.” Jt is 
illustrated by Randolph Caldecott, and its 
contributors include Sir Courtenay Boyle, 
Old Calabar, Alfred E. T. Watson, 
G. Christopher Davies, and Clive 
Phillips- Wolley. 





The 








[GEORGE REDWAY, London. 


[GEORGE REDWAY, London. 


TRAVEL and BIG GAME is the very 





apposite title given to a volume containing 
the experiences of Mr. PERCY SELOUS 
as a@ sportsman in South Africa, North 
America, and Canada, where he shot or 
trapped Lions, Leopards, and Grizzlies, 
Hippos and Giraffes, Rhinoceroses and 
Zebras. Mr. H. A. BRYDEN con- 
tributes Two Chapters, and Mr. Charles 
Whymper has made some life-like pictures 
of the most stirring scenes. Price 10s. 6d. 


nel, {GEORGE REDWAY, London. 


There is only one authority on what are called 


Secret Societies, namely, Mr. CHAS. W. 
HECKETHORN, every copy of whos» 
big work on the subject, published twenty- 
Jive years ago by Mr. Bentley, has lony 
been absorbed by public libraries. Jt is 
now quite out of date as reyards living 
organisations, and the Author has in- 
corporated in his New Book, The 
SECRET SOCIETIES of all AGES 
and COUNTRIES, everything that is 
true to-day of those communities with 
which a great politician said Europe was 
“ honeycombed.” Mr. Heckethorn’s im- 
portant work should be placed in every 
library for public use. Price 31s. 6d: 
net. [GEORGE REDWAY, London. 


Living Actors on their art is the best descrip- 


tion of a volume which comes out with the 
name of Mr. HAMMERTON as Editor. 
The heads of the profession in The 
ACTOR’S ART give their deliberate 
opinion on acting, a subject of interest to 
the vast numbers of people who patronise 
the drama and the very numerous body of 
those who aspire to “play” before an 
audience as amateurs. To each original 
article is appended a facsimile of the 
writer's signature. Mr. Clement Scott 
says: “It should be universally read,” 
and Sir Henry Irving, in his Prefatoru 
Note, says : “ This little book seems to me 
to be an excellent manual of the actor’s 


art.” Price 6s. net. 
[GEORGE REDWAY, London. 


next volume of “ THE COLLECTOR 
SERIES” will deal with Postage 
Stamps. The Authors are Mr. W. J. 
HARDY and Mr. E. D. BACON. 


(Shertly.) | [@#oRGE# REDWAY, London. 
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MARK TWALIN’S NEW BOOK.—To be ready immediately, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
MORE TRAMPS ABROAD. 
By MARK TWAIN. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


BY THE RISE OF THE RIVER. 


By AUSTIN CLARE, Author of ‘‘For the Love of a Lass,”’ &c. 








CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL.-—On November 19, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat.” 





ie RAILWAYMAN ’S ROMANCES.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE EXPRESS MESSENGER, 
And other Tales of the Rail, 
By CY WARMAN. 


THE THREE DISGRACES, &c. By Justin McCarthy, M_P., 


Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE DRAM-SHOP (L’ASSOMMOIR). By Emile Zola. Authorised 


Version. With an Introduction by ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE WITCH-WIFE. By Sarah Tytler, Author of “The Mac- 


donald Lass,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
* A story of the highest merit.”— Glasgow Herald. 


TALES FROM THE VELD. By Ernest Glanville, Author of “The 


Golden Rock,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by M. Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


THE SECRET of WYVERN TOWERS. (The GENTLEMAN’S 


ANNUAL for 1897.) By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of “‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.”” Demy 8vo, decorated cover, 1s. 


























London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








aTow?zio sz. 


On Monday next will be published, ‘THE RISE 
of DEMOCRACY,” ly J. HOLLAND 
ROSE, M.A., crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
being the First Volume of THE VICTORIAN 
ERA SERIES. 

The subsequent Volumes of the Series will be 
published successively on the 15th of each month. 





Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Limirep, 50, Otp Barney. 





NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


DUST O GLAMOUR. 


By H. SIDNEY WARWICK. 
Just published. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 338 pp., price 3s. 6d. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


the LIFE of OTHERS: A Novel. 
G. CARDELLA, Author of “ A King’s Daughter.” 6. 
T REVIEW :—“ A gloomy theme treated with a far 
more wholesome sentiment than some other conspicuous 

lady novelists have applied to similar cases. Given such a 

theme, it is not easy to how it could be more suc- 

cessfully handled. The will please a reader who likes 
to have his feelings stirred by a work that 

sombre austerity the darker chambers of the and 

brain.”’— Scotsman. 

SECOND REVIEW :—“A crusade against the curse of 
hereditary madness. It is a book strong in purpose ; it sets- 
up @ high ideal of renunciation. . . . There is both i 
and refinement in the work.”—Manchester Guardian. 

NEW IRISH TALES. 

ST. KEVIN, and other Irish Tales. By 
R. D. ROGERS. 6s. “ Theauthor has struck the Irish 
chord to the echo. About as amusing a collection of 
Irish yarns as we have read for a long,time. They are 
really good, and, what is more, they pen not to be 
old chestnuts.” —Shooting Times. 


The SECRET HISTORY of the 
OXFORD MOVEMENT. By W. WALSH. 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
net, “If the life of Cardinal ing by Mr. Purcell 
created un excitement, this book ought to produce a 
veritable sensation throughout the land. Few are 
bably aware of how great an influence and how 
spread are the Romanizing societies with which the 

urch of England is honeycombed. In this volume 
we have indisputable proof, from the secret documents. 
of the societies themselves, that there are h 

rhaps thousends, of clergymen now in the Church of 

gland deliberately straining every nerve to bring her 
back into corporate reunion with the Church of Rome.” 
—Rock. “The volume is one which Churchmen would. 
oS) oa for jay anaes Its nade = 
extrao. ry, its proofs indisputable; its ing li 
on the surface and should be a powerful ive 
from the fate which overtook Newman and Faber and 
Manning. The author has done his work well, and de- 
serves the gratitude of Churchmen.”— Western Times. 


CHRONICLES of the BANK of ENG- 
LAND. By B. B. TURNER, of the Bank of England 
With Reproductions of Old Prints from the Bank 
Records, &c. 7s.6d. ‘A popular sketch of the origin 
and progress of the Bank......... Great panics furnish, of 
couree, much material. Commercial crises also figure 
largely, while the romance of the subject is liberally 
supplied by narratives of the daring frauds of bank-note 
forgers and dishonest employés and others. The narra- 
tive closes with the resignation of Mr. May.” 





ily News. 


WUNDT’S “ETHICS.” Translated by 
or under the Supervision of Prof, E. B. TITCHENER. 


Vol. I, INTRODUCTION; and FACTS of the MORAL. 
LIFE. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. Il. ETHICAL SYSTEM. 6s. 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS in ENGLAND. 
By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Hon. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Aathor of ‘The Growth of English 
Industry.’ Illustrated. 4s. 6d. (shortly). 

(Social England Series. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES from ‘The BEST 
BOOKS ’ and ‘A READER’SGUIDE.’ By WM.SWAN 
SONNENSCHEIN. 4to. boards; prices net :—THEO- 
LOGY (pp. 220), 6s.; MYTHOLOGY and FOLK-LORE 
(pp. 63), 2s. 6d.; PHILOSOPHY (pp. 40), 2s. 61. 
SOCIETY : Law, Political and Social Science,Education 
(pp. 210), 6s.; GEOGRAPHY (pp. 137), 4s. 6d.; 
HISTORY (Pp. 134), 4s. 6d.; ARCHASOLOGY (pp. 
43), 2s. 6d.; SCIENCE, (pp. 120), 3s.6d.; MEDICINE 
(PP. 63), 2s. 6d.; ARTS and TRADES oe ee) 58. 5 

ERATURE, MODERN (Pp. 176), 58. ; LOLOGY 

and ANCIENT LITERATURE (pp. 366), 10s. 6d. 
*,* THE BEST BOOKS, Fourth Edition, 1896, sells at- 
3ls. 6d. net; THE READER'S GUIDE, 1895, at 25s, net. 

Each supplements the other. 


PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS. By 
E. J. SIMCOX. Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
“An extremely interesting and able work; sums up 
with clearness the current knowledge we possess of the 
civilisations of Egypt, Babylonia, and China.”—Nature.. 
“A contribution to.economical and social history of 
exceptional value and importance.” — Times. 


MASON (Can. G. E.) CLAUDIA, the 
CHRISTIAN MARTYR: aTragedy. 2s.; paper, 1s.6d. 


S. (M. H.) OPTIMUS, and other Poems. 
Portrait. 2s. 6d. 

READY SHORTLY. 

HILL (Dr. A.). A RUN ROUND the 
EMPIRE: being the Log of Two Young Peovle who 
Circumnavigated the Globe. Written out by their 
Father, ALEX, HILL, M.A., M.D., Master of Downing 
College and Vice-Chancellor Elect of the University of 
Cambridge. With many illustrations. ?s. 6d. 


HORNER (SUSAN). GREEK VASES: 


Historical and Descriptive. With Prefatory Note by Dr- 
A.S8. MURRAY. 45 il.ustrations and a Map. 3s. 6d. 





Bristot: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Li». 





S' \°l SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., London- 


_SIDGWICK (Prof. H.). PRACTICAL 
j 8s. 6d, 


meuICs, 4 
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WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE SCOTT LIBRARY, 


Crown 8v0, gilt tap, cloth elegant, price 1s. 6d. 
108xp VOLUME NOW READY. 


RENAN’S LIFE of JESUS. Trans- 


lated, =. an Introduction, by WILLIAM G. 


HUTCHISO 

This is an entra new translation of Renan’s work, by 

pa C) wane of the Celtic Races, and and other 
Stadion by Ernest 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 
10lst VOLUME. 


CRITICISMS, REFLECTIONS. and 
MAXIMS of GOETHE, Translated, with an Introduc- 
tion and B phical Nore, by W. 5. RONNFELDT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, price 1s. 6d. 

[Now ready 


= it critic or editor, theref: whe of we} * im 
to = Setter ‘understan of one of the gren ne 
genuine ; and this is what vat Mr. Ro anfolde hs has Co Ny 
not without success, ia the present little volume.”—Chronicle. 


102sp VOLUME. 


ESSAYS of SCHOPENHAUER. 


Translated by Mrs. RUDOLF DIRCKS. With an 
Introduction, 
This is a collection of Schopenhauer’s most representative 





Gua) including Authorship and Style—Education -Read- 

iat no ieigien tanehaen al Ldee-te tardingeene- 
— — im — 
uicide—On the Emptiness of Existence, &c. - 

THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES, 
FOUR IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 

Just issued, and First Large Edition nearly exhausted. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d , with Diagrams. 
SLEEP: its Physiology, Pathology, 

iene, and Psychology. By Dr. MARIE DE 
ACRINE (St. Petersburg). 

«Apart pert from te stciotiy’ sctentide ‘ressateh, the took desis with 

matters so mankind as the question of the 

viduals of various . DP 
ents; the vital subjects of insomnia, 
undred other =e which the average 
with every day.”—Daily Mail. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


HALLUCINATIONS ‘and ILLU- 


SIONS: a Study of the Fallacies of Perception, By 
EDMUND PARISH. 
“This remarkable little volume.”—Daily News. 


Crown 8vo cloth, price 6s, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY of the EMO- 
TIONS. By Prof. T. H. RIBOT. 
“Prof. Ribot’s treatment is careful, modern, and ey _ 


Crown 8v0, cloth, price 6s, 124 Illustrations. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By E. 
W. SCRIPTURE, Ph.D. (Leipzig). 


“We nave at present no work in hich 
form so ve a view of eeogtien subject,”— 


LIFE in NORTHUMBERLAND 


the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. ‘By W. W. 
Tone SON, Author of “‘Comprehensive Guide to 
Northumberland, ” &c. Crown 8vo cloth, price 4s, net. 
“ An account of thi culture, the social condi 
literature, the food, rain seri fd dementio fursithings, the methane 
oriite ot tite men and. geo Northumberland in'the Tudor dese, chiens 
as valuable.”—Scotsman. > — 


THE WORLD'S GREAT NOVELS. 


Large crown 8vo, illustrated, price 3s. 6d, per Volume. 
‘ IMPORTANT NEW ADDITION. 
LES MISERABEES. By Victor 


ng 1 204 pages, 12 Full-Page he, i includ- 
_ ing Frontispiece y 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE AS GIFTS. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS 


" IN ANTIQUE LEATHER BINDING. 
special selection from the Vol f 
in an Antique Leuther Binding, with a pm byrne one 
embossed antique pattern (period, sixteenth cent 
nascar Spenser — The selection incl ae adee Volumes a 
Poets, Herrick, ¥ Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, rms 
Complete List sent free on applica- 


ves in so compact 








Browning, and others. 
dion to thy Publishes” 





London : 
‘WALTER SCOTT, Liurrep, Paternoster Square. 


JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK ON ENGLISH MONASTIC HISTORY, 
In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, net. 


THE ENGLISH BLACK MONKS of ST. 
ee te A — of their a — = 

* Coming of Augus 2 oe ree ay. By the 

Rev. WPHELRED L, TAUNTON. 

Literature.—“* We are struck with the skill with which 
he bas mastered the details of a somewhat complicated story, 
and the clear way he bas set it down for the benefit of hi 
readers.” 

Times.— The book is written from a Roman Catholic 
standpoint, but its tone is fair and reasonable.” 

Monitor.—“‘ Not only a very valuable contribution to 
English ecclesiastical history, but most timely and perti- 
nent to the needs of the hour.” 

Catholic Times.—A work of no ordinary importance. 

- + Will form a lasti monument of what the 
Benedictines have done for England.” 





NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF STEELE AND 
ADDISON’S “SPECTATOR,” 


In Kight Volnmes, extra crown 8vo, with Original 
ved Portraits and Vignettes, buckram cloth, 7s. net 
per Volume. Subscribers’ Names for the Eight Volumes 


only accepted. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited, with In- 


troduction and Notes, by GEORGE A. AITKEN, Author 
of “‘ The Life of Ric Steele,” &c. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“* Undoubtedly the best library 
print of this famous periodical that has been published.” 

Daily News.—“ If handsome print, paper, and binding, 
together with careful annotation, have attractions in the 
eyes of lovers of standard books, there ought to be a good 
demand for the new edition.” 

Scotsman.—*‘ An edition in which it is a pleasure to read, 
and one which would adorn any library.” 


re- 


NEW WORK ON THE HISTORY OF POPULAR 
SONGS AND BALLADS. 


Extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


STORIES of FAMOUS SONGS. 


8. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD. 


Times.—“ Sure of a welcome from a | mg number of 
readers. ee ee ee aoe S SS 
pad have grown up, or histories that have actually taken 
in connection with various popular ditties, both 
tig and foreign.” 
Glasgow Herald.—“ Mr, Fitz-Gerald shows a wide know- 
far a of his subject, and conveys a vast deal of varied 
information in a pleasing and popular style.” 
Musical Courier.—‘ Should prove a valuable work of 
reference, Its need is evident when we find so many songs 
and ascribed to the wrong people.” 


By 


BY THE LATE MISS MANNING. 
In crown 8vo, with Introduction by Rev. W.H. HUTTON 


} aes = man —e. by a ge and 
EBERT ILTON, price .» Cloth elegant, t top, 
with “The jusehoid of Sir Thos. lore, ” and 


See as and Violet : a Tale of the Great Plague.’’ 
THE MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of 


MARY POWELL (afterwards Mistress Milton), and 
the Sequel thereto, Desoran’s Drary. 

IWustrated London News.—*‘ No doubt this beautifully 
printed book, with its charming illustration, will have a 
great vogue in the Christmas season. 

Scotsman.—“ Beautifully illustrated and nicely got UP 
while the v. W. H. Hutton supplies a genial and 
informing introduction.” 

Guardian.—“ A charming edition of a charming book.” 

Public Opinion.—‘A work of exceptional literary 
worth ” 


Cheap Illustrated Edition in 24 Vols. of the Large Type 
Border Waverley Novels. 


In mone, 8vo, cloth, with 250 Illustrations 


ms by Eminent 
Artists, Now Publishin, in Monthly Volumes, price 
3s. 6d, per Volume. Any Volume may be had separately. 


THE LARGE TYPE BORDER EDITION 

Seta Aas of AVOREW EAN mnhoeesty 

and No 8u) 

those of the Author, - 
Bookman.—“ Mr. Nimmo’s re-issue is a marvellous pro= 
duction, and deservedly a favourite this season.” 
Times.—“‘ Bids fair to become the classical edition of the 
great Scottish classic.” 
Scotsman.—*‘ Even a man with fastidious tastes could 
not but like so well-appointed a copy as this.”’ 

ctator.—“ We trust that this fine edition will attain 

the high popularity it deserves.” 





nr 14, Kine WitiiAM Street, STRAND. 





|| HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, 


FROM HER BIRTH TO HER FLIGHT INTO ENGLAND, 


A Brief Biography, with Critical Notes. a Few Documents 
hitherto Unpublished, and an Itinerary. 
By DAVID HAY FLEMING. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“This is the pe book yet written upon Mary 
Queen, of Scots.. ik that will bear readin 
more than once, for it is fall of excellent matter, we 
expreseed. .”— Manchester Guardian. 

Mr. Hay Fleming has done historical and 
pclitical students a signal service.”’—Daily News. 

** A remarkable book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The learning exhibited in these notes is 
prodigious.”—Glasgow Herald, 


OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. 


Based on Psychology and History. 
By AUGUSTE SABATIER, 
Dean of the Faculty of Protestant Theology, Paris. 
Authorised Translation by the Rev. T. A SEED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“This is a striking book.”’—Literature. 

“It contains matters of surpussing interest. The 
volume is an attractive one, and the translation well 
accomp lished.””"— Expository Times. 

“Tt is undeniably able and suggestive and 
brilliantly written.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK 
TESTAMENT. 


EDITED BY THE 


Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LLD., 
Editor of ‘‘ The Expositor,” ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible,”* &c. 

The First Volume of 880 pages, handsome’y bound in 
buckram cloth, consists of The GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW, 
— GOSPEL of ST. MARK, The GOSPEL ty sT. LUKE, 

the Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D.; andthe GOSPEL 
} f ST. JOHN, by the Rev. Professor Maxcus Dons, D.D. 
ofeach volume will be 28s., but for those who 
sunsORIBE IN ADVANCE the price for TWO VOLUMES 
will be THIRTY SHILLINGS. 

A full ec aay with Specimen Sheets, of this important 
Work is now ready, and will be forwarded on application 
to the Publishers. 

**The best book on the synoptics a minister could 
consult. It can be read through with delight, with 
exhilaration, with a constant wonder at its fresh- 

> insight.”—Dr. Dsyney, in the 
British Weekly. 

“The names of the authors are a guarantee both 
for accuracy of scho arship and for a treatment of 
the text at once learned and p rever l, 
and thoroughly up to date. Tue book may be 
cordially recommended to students of the Greek 
Testament, to whom it will unquestionably prove 

immense boon.’ 


an *— Scotsman. 
THRO’ LATTICE WINDOWS. 
By W. J. DAWSON, 
Author of “‘ London paves, ” “Tne Makers of Modern 
English,” ac, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

*“*It must suffice to express gratification at the 
success of a bit of distinctively English literary work, 
that in more aspects than one is reminiscent of what 
Mr. J. M. Barrie has done for Scotland.” —Scotsman, 

“This is Mr. Dawson’s very best book.” 

British Weekly. 

“The value of such a book as this is not easily esti- 
mated......This book is one of lasting interest.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 


THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF 
THE WORLD. 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES, 1887. 
By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., 
New Ti E 
Professor of Fey ~ yd BP ol . yond xegesis in 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ Deserves to be called a noble book.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
“ His lectures are excellent literature, and will ad:1 
to the reputation he already enjoys as a scholar and 
theologian.”’—Scotsman. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


AHISTORYof BRITISH COLONIAL 


POLICY. By H. E. EGERTON, M.A, Demy &vo, 
12s, 6d. 


THE HILL of the GRACES; or, 


The Great Stone Temples of Tripoli. By H. 8. 
COWPER, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, and 75 Illus- 
trations, "Demy 8vo, 10s, éd, 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ROYAL 


NAVY, from Early Times to By DAVID 
HANNAY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The STORY of the BRITISH ARMY. 


By Lieut.-Colonel COOPER KING, of the Staff College, 
Camberley. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE DECLINE and FALL of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE. By EDWARD GIBBON. A New 
Edition, edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 

J. B. BURY, M.A., Fellow of Trivity College, Dublin. 
In 7 vols., demy 7 ¥0, gilt top, 8s, 6d. each ; crown 8vo, 
6s. each. Vol. 


LIGHT ar LEAVEN: Historical 


and Social Sermons, By the Rev. H. HENSLEY 
HENSON, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Incumbent of 8t. 
Mary’s Hospital, Ilford, Crown 8vo, "6s. 


THE LIFE of ERNEST RENAN. 


By Madame DARMESTETER. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


THE GOLFING PILGRIM. By 


HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8v0, 6s, 


NURSERY RHYMES. With many 
Colonred Pictures. By F. D. BEDFORD, Smal 


THE BENIN MASSACRE. By 


peatete BOISRAGON. With Maps, &c. Crown 8vo, 
8. 6d. 


A LIFE of DONNE. By Augustus 


JESSOPP, D.D, With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
(Leaders of Religion Series. 


VOCES ACADEMICA. By C. Grant 


ROBERTSON, M.A., Fellow of “a * ened Oxford. 
Witk a Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d 


A PRIMER of the BIBLE. By 
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REVIEWS. 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY. 


The Flower of the Mind. A Choice amon 
the Best Poems. Made by Alice Meynell. 
(Grant Richards. ) 


NTHOLOGIES, these latter years, 
come thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. 
Within a lustre we have had Mr. Beech- 
ing’s Paradise of English Poetry and his 
Lyra Sacra, Mr. Quiller-Couch’s Golden Pomp, 
Mr. Churton Oollins’s Treasury of Minor 
British Poetry, together with innumerable 
others less wide in scope or less distinguished 
in achievement. By the side of Mrs. 
Meynell’s Flower of the Mind we may set 
Mr. Henley’s English Lyrics. To our 
personal taste the more the better; they 
are all welcome. 

For the of an anthology is not 
merely the prettiest of literary amusements, 
it is also a delicate and fine mode of 
criticism. To select is to judge ; tacitly, but 
no less deliberately. Admission or exclusion 
becomes the last word of a patient investiga- 
tion, in the course of which tests for genius are 
devised, and many an established reputation 
fails to sustain the ordeal. A history of 
anthologies would be a curious chronicle 
of the slow but inevitable determination 
of greatness. It need hardly be said that 
when the tribunal is in a mind so pre- 
eminently critical, so acutely sensitive to the 
enduring —— of poetry as that of Mrs. 
Meynell, the advance made in this process 
of evolution is anotable one. Mrs. Meynell 
sets her standard extremely high, sets it, 





indeed, at the best; and, with scarcely 
an exception, the poems she has included 
vietoriously brave the challenge. She has 


taken her courage in both hands, and has 

once for all the old men of the 
sea who have burdened her predecessors. 
Of Byron and his poetry of rhetoric she 
makes a pretty clean sweep, admitting only 
- we of Greece,” and for the rest re- 
=e im courteously to some secondary 
anthology in which 2B Gray’s “ : 
should have an honourable place. d 
with Gray at their head go also the whole 
tedious train of eighteenth century versifiers, 








whose authority we have long since formally 
renounced, but whose tradition has, as 
a matter of fact, asserted itself over the 
better judgment of every previous antho- 
logist. From the eighteenth century, between 
Dryden and Blake, Mrs. Meynell admits 
only four pieces—Addison’s ‘‘ Hymn,” an 
“Elegy” of Pope’s, Cowper’s “ Lines on 
his Mother’s Picture,” and Mrs. Barbauld’s 
fragment on “Life.” No Johnson, no 
Swift, no Thomson, no Goldsmith, no Gray, 
and even—for it is here that we would have 
made the exception—no Collins. On the 
whole, we aah ps the loss with equanimity. 
The eighteenth century many 
merits ne? is intelligent, polished, elegant, 
urbane—it lacks only inspiration. And in- 
spiration is the sole passport to Mrs. 
eynell’s anthology. 

Mrs. Meynell earns our gratitude, then, 
by the silent criticism of her generous ex- 
clusions. She earns it also by the felicities 
of spoken criticism, with which, like 
miniatures on what Browning chose to call 
a ‘‘ missal-marge,” she decorates her notes. 
We could wish there had been more of 
them, for beyond all critics she has the 
gift of going straight to the heart of her 
subject, and of wrapping up the essential in 
briefest phrases. But os as not chosen to 
be lavish in this kind of comment. Yet of 
Vaughan she says that his “imagination 
suddenly opens a new window towards the 
east”; and of Cowley’s Alexandrine line 
that it should have been 
“the light pursuing wave that runs suddenly, 
outrunning twenty, further up the sands than 
these, a swift traveller, unspent, of longer 
impulse, of more impetuous foot, of fuller and 
of iustier breath, more eager to speak, and yet 
more reluctant to have done.” 

And of Drummond - 

‘*A poem of Drummond’s has this auroral 
image of a blush. Anthea has blushed to hear 
her eyes likened to stars (habit might have 
ca her, one would think, to the 
flattery with a front as cool as the very day- 
break), and the lover tells her that the sudden 
increase of her beauty is futile, for he cannot 
admire more. ‘For naught thy cheeks that 
morn do raise.’ What sweet, nay, what solemn 
roses ! ” 

“ Again : 
‘ Me here she first perceived, and here a morn 
Of bright carnations overspread her face.’ 


The seventeenth century has possession of that 
‘morn’ caught once upon its uplands; nor 
can any custom of aftertime touch its freshness 
to wither it.” 

In a preface, short, but full of matter, 
Mrs. Meynell lays down a principle of 
anthology-making which has its application 
to every form of criticism. She will not 
have her work to be an arbitrary thing. 
‘¢ Done, finally, in the mental solitude whi 
cannot be escaped at the last,” it is yet 
done, in virtue of the studious training of 
a lifetime, ‘“‘on the responsibility of one, 
but on the authority of many.” Surely 
a true and vital critical formula, the 
mediating formula between that old concep- 
tion of criticism as merely the application of 
authority, an1 that modern conception of it as 
merely an expression of personal preferences 
or prejudices! Call criticism ‘‘the adven- 
tures of a soul among masterpieces,” if you 





will; but let it be clearly understood that 
the only valuable adventures are those of 
the man who is qualified to have them, just 
as for Aristotle the only valuable moral 
judgment was that of the man who was 
fitted by nature and training to oe a 
judgment. And in the consensus of such 
judgments, all personal, but with an 
authority more than personal behind them, 
must be here the ultimate critical, as there 
the ultimate moral, criterion. 

If an anthology could be exhaustive, 
inclusive of all the best, there would 
pornenly be little difference between antho- 
ogies. It is not so, and with the necessary 
choice. among eg comes 1 that 
very different thi om the personal judg- 
ba the Lacan liking. Tt is wally fa 
watching the direction which this personal 
iking takes that the interest of a new 
anthology consists. Through its exercise 
an anthology becomes, beyond pastime and 
beyond criticism, in some degree a con- 
fession. 'Wedo not propose to upbraid Mrs. 
Meynell, because in many respects her per- 
sonal liking is not as ours. Certainly an 
anthology is to us the poorer without a dozen 
things that could be named—Wyatt’s “‘ My 
lute, awake,’’ and Lamb’s “‘ Old Familiar 
Faces,’’ for instance. We should have wished 
some Browne, Habington, Wotton, and some 
more Raleigh, Drayton, Landor, Wither. 
But it is nearer to the point to note some 
characteristics of Mrs. Meynell’s self-revela- 
tion. She loves, we think, hrocaded verse— 
intricate, solemn, and stately in diction and 
imagery. She loves the liberal sweep of the 
great ode. ‘‘ Written with passion,” she 
says, ‘it is the most immediate of all metres : 
the shock of the heart and the breath of 
elation or grief are the law of the lines.” 
And certainly she loves those “fair and 


t things” which the plain man calls 
“conceits,” but which y testify to a 
type of poetic imagi 


— that beholds the 
world shot through and through with sym- 
bolism and cnala in a network of strange 
relations beyond the plain man’s under- 
standing. Crashaw, and, in a less degree 
Marvell and Lovelace, are far more liberally 
represented than in most anthologies. On 
the other hand, the pastoral motive—in the 
earlier, more naive, more simple shape 
which it took among the Elizabethans 
proper—does not seem particularly to appeal 
to her. She loves a simplicity, but it isa 
simplicity ‘not at all childlike, but adult, 
large, gay, credulous, tragic, sombre, and 
amorous.” It is the second simplicity, not 
the first; the simplicity of a soul tried in 
the furnace, of a St. Francis, not a Miranda; 
of Campion, Vaughan, Ooleridge, not of 
Breton and Greene. The exclusion of 
Chaucer was determined, we suppose, by a 
rule against extracts: the slight account of 
Donne is less easy to understand; for on 
Donne, with what Mr. Gosse calls his “‘ sub- 
terranean”’ influence, Crashaw, Lovelace, 
and their fellows all ultimately depend. It 
was not Mrs. Meynell’s object, of course, to 
lay stress on historical evolution in litera- 
ture; but another half-dozen of those fine- 
hearted lyrics in which the ardour of passion 
or thought fuses line after line of the rugged 
metre, would surely have been no more 








the due of a wronged master. Only Mr. 
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Beeching, of recent anthologists, has done 
full justice to Donne. The Golden Tréasury 
—and it is a criticism—knows him not. Of 
quite new claims to fame Mrs. Meynell has 
few to prefer. The day for discovering 
forgotten delights is, one fears, over. There 
is a fine sonnet by Charles Best; there is a 
variation by Sir Francis Kynaston on the 
familiar Caroline theme, so perfectly handled 
by Carew in his “Ask me no-more”; and 
more important than these, there is a Blake- 
like “Tom o’ Bedlam’” song, as to the 
provenance of which Mrs. Meynell vouchsafes 
no information. Here are three stanzas; we 
would gladly quote the whole: 


** I know more than Apollo ; 
For oft when he lies sleeping, 
I behold the stars 
At mortal wars, 
And the rounded welkin weeping. 
** With a heart of furious fancies, 
Whereof I am commander ; 
With a burning spear, 
And a horse of air, 
To the wilderness I wander. 
“* With a knight of ghosts and shadows, 
I summoned am to tourney : 
Ten leagues beyond 
The wide world’s end; 
Methinks it is no journey.” 
One fault we are inclined to find with Mrs. 
Meynell, where so much calls for praise. 
She is not, in one instance, at least, enough 
of a precisian as to her texts. The collec- 
tion opens with a modernised and mutilated 
version of the exquisite thirteenth century 
carol, ‘‘Sumer is i-cumen in.” This is the 
second verse as given by Mrs. Meynell : 
‘** Ewe bleateth after lamb, 
eth cow after calf; 
Bullock starteth, buck verteth ; 
Merry sing, cuckoo ! 
Cuckoo! cuckoo! 
Nor cease thou ever now. 
Sing, cuckoo, now! 
Sing, cuckoo !” 
And this is the real thing : 
‘* Awé bleteth after lamb, 
Lhouth after calvé cu; 
Bulluc starteth, bucké verteth, 
Murie sing cucu ! 
** Cuccu, cuccu, well singes thu, cuccu, 
Ne swike thu naver nu; 
Sing, cuccu, nu, sing, cuccu, 
Sing, cuccu, sing, cuccu, nu!” 
We do not wish to insist on the thirteenth 
century spelling, but alterations and 
omissions which blur the rhyme and rhythm 
of the piece seem to be inadmissible. Lovers 
of Richard Foverel will not think the point 
unimportant. In the case of Crashaw’s 
beautiful fragment of a Christmas mystery, 
again, we doubt whether the version chosen 
by Mrs. Meynell is as good as the earlier 
one. Let two verses endure the comparison. 
Mrs. Meynell has : 


“Come, we shepherds whose blest sight 
Hath met Love’s morn in Nature’s night ; 
Come lift we up our loftier son 
And wake the sun that lies ron, 


**To all our world of well-stol’n jo 
He slept, and dreamt of no pasa | thing, 
While we found out Heaven’s fairer eye, 
And kissed the cradl+ of our King : 
Tell him he rises now too late 
To show us aught worth looking at.” 





The earlier version is : 


‘*Come, we shepherds, who have seen 
Day’s king deposed by night’s queen ; 
Come, lift we up our lofty song, 

To wake the sun that sleeps too long. 

‘He, in this our general joy, 

Slept, and dreamt of no such thing, 
While we found out the fair-eyed Boy, 
And kissed the cradle of our King: 
Tell him he rises now too late, 
To show us aught worth looking at.” 
It is, of course, a matter of opinion, and it 
must be admitted that the “ obsequious 
Seraphim ” of one of Mrs. Meynell’s later 
stanzas is better than the “ officious angels” 
of the earlier version. 

We might differ on details until doomsday, 
and not a our gratitude. It is a rare 
pleasure to be brought into touch with such 
a mind as Mrs. Meynell’s upon the things 
that really matter. For to her poetry is not 
a mere recreation or a profession, but in her 
own words ‘‘veritably the complementary 
life.” And of such are the chosen inter- 
preters of the House Beautiful. 


MR. GOSSE ON ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


A Short History of Modern English Literature. 
By Edmund Gosse. (William Heine- 
mann. ) 


Mr. Gossz’s History of English Literature 
has the qualities of ingenuity and dexterity 
which might be looked for in any work of 
his, and it cannot be denied that he has 
succeeded in his difficult task, if it is success 
to have written a book that is interesting in 
every paragraph. There is hardly a page 
that does not contain some disputable matter 
of opinion, but those challenges to the reader 
are fairly stated, while the general plan. of 
the history is one that commands attention. 
Mr. Gosse has committed himself without 
reserve to the view that traces out the 
succession of literary schools, the influence 
of large impersonal forces, of common aims 
and ideas. Evolution is the name for it; 
and one of the most remarkable passages in 
the book is the sin ly clear account of 
the author’s principles in the Mo on a 
In his execution of his plan, Mr. Gosse has 
eo had in mind the success of Mr. 8. 

. iner in his Jntroduction to English 
History, where the “ evolution” of English 
History is represented in a clear abstract 
form, with the proper names and per- 
sonalities as much as possible cleared away. 
However that may be, Mr. Gosse has 
studied carefully the general design of his 
history, and his argument proceeds securely 
and without hesitation, because he knows 
his _ policy thoroughly from beginning 
to end. 

On the other hand, it may be objected that 
his policy is not quite consistent, and perha 
not quite as easy for the reader as for the 
author; that the philosophical framework 
is not always quite fairly treated in the 
illustrations and flowers of rhetoric with 
which it is garnished. It is a question of 
scale and proportion ; and Mr. Gosse a — 
at times to je his focus too pte « - 
and to lapse from the place of the scientific 





demonstrator, into the colloquial manner 
which is suited to « different line of history, 
without any ‘‘ evolution ” or “ environment” 
or any other solemnity. The general design 
is simple and austere ; but the contents are 
sometimes rather incongruously mingled, 
and some. of the criticisms are on a scale 
that would require a score of volumes in 
place of this narrew room of 400 pages, 
which is all that the author has allowed 
himself for his picture of five centuries. An 
instance may found in the account of 
Carlyle. The appreciation of Carlyle’s 
strength is not affected by Mr. Gosse’s 
evident distrust of Carlyle’s teaching. The 
genius of Carlyle as a man of letters is not 
slighted in Mr. Gosse’s narrative. But his 
criticism leaves a sense of disproportion and 
irrelevance, because it is a fragment of 
personal criticism thrown into an evolu- 
tionary history, because it is coloured too 
strongly by antipathy, and because the critic 
is too hurried to stop and explain and defend 
his opinion: — 

“Yet it is difficult to decide what Carlyle 
has bequeathed to us, now that the echoes of hi 
sonorous denunciations are at last dying a: 
Standing between the Infinite and the individ- 
ual, he recognises no gradations, no massing of 
the species; he compares the two incomparable 
objects of his attention, and scolds the finite 
for its lack of infinitude, as if for a preventable 
fault. Ly oy to human effort, he barks at 
mankind like an ill-tempered dog, angry if it 
Nanige pene © Sven 6 aes 

cian, a with no » 
but vnaas Saar end Suainie of pean 
+ +++ @ Voice and nothing more, yet at worst 
what a resonant and imperial clarion of a 
voice!” (pp. 345). 
‘If there is any error in this judgment, 
there is nothing that is not fair matter for 
ent. But it is criticism of a kind that 
belongs to a wholly different sort of book. 
It is too lively for evolution ; and it is un- 
comfortably penned within its scholastic 
limits. Besides, it takes up the room that 
ought to have been given to Carlyle’s 
literary ancestry ; Carlyle’s style is described 
without a reference to Sterne or Jean Paul 
Richter; one would imagine, from Mr. 
Gosse’s account. on p. 333, that Sartor 
Resartus was wholly Carlyle’s own invention. 
This is the fault, ‘if it be one, of the book as 
a whole. ‘ Evolution” gy ay Merge 
requires a great many things that are 
commonplace and well known ; it is through 
a shuffling and re-arrangement of common- 
laces that change of literary types is 
brought about: the change from Chaucerian 
to Spenserian form, from the novel of 
Fielding to the novel of Scott, and so forth. 
Mr. Gosse has explained all this, and more, 
in his “Epilogue.” But in his History 
itself he has rather evaded all this business. 
The scope of his book required some more 
restraint in the matter of personal impres- 
sions and more attention to historical 
commonplaces; in short, the form chosen is 
an inconvenient one, and Mr. Gosse (it is 
rather difficult'to see why) has gone out of 
his way to put himself in the 
ition of the tenant of the Castle of 
to, in’ a house with no elbow-room. 
The reader is baulked at every turn, and 
thinks with of the essays in literary 
history where Mr. Gosse had a freer hand— 
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his essays on seventeenth century poets, 
and, still more, the ‘‘ Northern Studies,” in 
which Ibsen was first introduced to i 
readers. The same sort of grievance is felt 
by readers of the companion volumes in this 
series. Mr. Murray on Greek and Mr. 
Dowden on French Literature, though their 
methods are unlike, are equally impeded by 
the conditions of their work. Why should 
they be in to a series? Why not 
choose their own length of line oar, 8a) 
what ow mean, and what they really wi 
to say 


TEDIOUS AND UNPLEASANT. 
The Beth Book, By Sarah Grand. 


Heinemann. ) 


(W. 


WE can give our opinion of Zhe Beth Book 
in nine words—one half is intolerably 
tedious, the other half wmplanoeahs It 
epapectn 1D eee izabeth Cald- 
well Maclure, known as Beth, beginning at 
the day before her birth, ‘‘a serene, grey 
day, awesome with a certain solemnity, 
and si ly significant to those who seek 
a sign,” and ending only after five hundred 
and twenty-seven when Beth meets 
her ‘‘son of the morning ”—one Mr. Brock. 
The unpleasant portion of the book is 
mainly concerned with Beth’s lage to a 
b , called by one of the characters 
a “plausible hog.” When Mme. Grand 
sets herself to describe a foul man she does 
it with a will. Dr. Dan. Maclure is pi 
with so much animus that he ceases to be 
human. None of the males has veri- 
similitude. That is inevitable when an 
author is obsessed by so obvious a prejudice, 
Characters come and go through 4 in- 
terminable pages ; but Beth and her 
mother are the only two that live. Stay: 
we except the boy Sammy, Beth’s first 
sweetheart. It was Sammy who said to 
her, “If you wasn’t a girl, I’d punch 
your ’ead!” Beth is _ ibed on the | 
- page as & woman i We 
should never have guessed i: cit we 
are told that she was a mighty orator 
and a great writer. Also, Mr. Pounce 
remarks casually, that Beth promises to be 
to “what Georges Sand was to 
France.” Mme. Grand mercifully spares us 
a report of Beth’s speech to an assembly of 
women on “‘The Desecration of Marriage.” 
We are sorry for Beth. Her punishment 
was ee Se when a woman marries a 
man who had sera: uaintance with her 
brother in a publie billieed tose whose full 
name ‘“‘she hardly knew,” it was not to be 
expected that her married life would be 
compact >f the perfect felicity she is now 
enjoying with that ‘‘son of the ing” 


Brock. We fear the fastidious Beth 


had in full measure the ient curiosi 

which is the least couaninduemeanmtnede 
the femme incomprise, At school she “hurried 
ng RS 
sights, and to narrate pa 


over all the hateful words and 
in the Bible and 
after i ghe 
band to show 

conversation the 





tof his experience of 
She permitted him, did 


depraved life. 





pure-minded, fastidiois Beth. Says our 
authoress : 


‘In speaking of such women he used epi 
from which Beth recoiled. She allo them 
inspired them, and 

she could not help listening . . . she listened 

in silence bs: . collecting aber 
The first two hundred pages about Beth’s 
early childhood are simply dull. She is a 
iver shines immortal beside this clay. 
This io dhe poyt of uimmmavevels eotnlegped : 
eating slid off her plate on to the gravelled 
walk. Someone picked it up and put it on 
grit, and of hot apple-dumpling 
made her think of gravel eyer afterwards, 
“She had a great aversion to (sic) bread 
and butter, too, for a long time, but that she 
to the ‘‘sex” discussions that abound, 
The characters cannot get away from the 
relations, sexual problems, and the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts. ‘‘ Nowadays, when 
earnestly, I always that they are 
di ing the sex question,” observes Mr, 
endured and enjoyed,” Ideala exclaims, 
“T keep a com ent in my 
We are told that when Beth retired to bed 
after a bout of such talk, “ she was like one 
r 
the defilements of a long and dusty j y.”? 
Our feeling is that bathing ond pole 

is what we need, 

not amuse; they do not instruct; they do 
blackguards; to play with subjects, to 
treat a few vile ms re cts, is 
They square shoulders with the 
crowd, giving to evil counsel and forgive- 


to pass, however, in consideration of the 

subject had a horrible fascination for her, yet 

Faugh! 

precoreane nuisance—-that is all. c) 

‘Once a piece of epg Beth was 

her plate again, all covered with stones and 

e sight 

and filled her with ” Likewise : 

got over.” We prefer even such 

uninviting round of views about marital 

I see ladies together im a corner, talking 

scussing 
Hamilton-Wells. ‘Sex is a thing to be 
separate partm 

mind for the sex question,” says Beth. 

who has been bathed and pertemer afte 
ks like this are not wanted. They do 

not edify. To make all men ty snc or 

t 
not art, Not a do the masters work. 
their 
ness, not vituperation and neurotic ing. 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES (EDIN- 
BURGH) FOR 1896. — 
Elements of the Science of Religion. Part I., 
Morphological. By C. P. Tiele, Theol. D., 
&c. (Blackwood & Sons,) 


Tue titlo-page of this book ought to make 
every patriotic scholar blush. The science 


—|of which it treats was armenian So anggend 
when f. 


some twenty-five years ago, 

Max Mii ways alive to the signs of 
the times—first published his Jntroduction to 
the Science of Religion.. Since then chairs 
for its teaching have sprung yp in France, 
in nearly every University in y, in 
America, and eyen in Holland. Onl 

England remains without a calepen. eal 
as it seems, without a poaliclane of the 
science, When the Gifford ‘Truatess, by a. 


irited wrench of the terms of their trust, 

ided to deal with it, they had to bring 
Dr. Tiele over from Leyden to deliver the 
lectures before us. A similar difficulty 
arose when an article on religion was 

uired for the Zncyclopadia Britannica, 
and was, if we remember rightly, overcome 
in the same way. ' 

In the present instance this importa- 
tion of ign labour does not seem to 
have been justified by the result. Dr. 
Tiele, though a professor of the science in 
his own university for many years, has 
dealt with it in his Gifford in a 
way which, to our mind, is both confusing 
a unscientific. In a work on the 
“elements” of a science we naturally look 
for definitions, But religion is not here 
defined, nor the science of religion, save 
that it is sdid to be what Lord Gifford 
meant by natural theology. Dichotomy 
of the subject discloses, according to 
Dr. Tiele, two categories of nature 
religions and ‘ethico-spiritualistic reyela- 
tion” religions, Nature religions die with 
the races among which they are born, 
while the ethico-spiritualistic revelation 
religion is always a development or re- 
formation of the nature variety. Religion, 
like everything else, follows, on the same 
authority, certain laws of development or 
growth, which may be traced by the usual 
scientific methods. Yet we are told on 
almost the last e that “in the more 
highly developed religious minds the con- 
viction gradually gains ground that the 
province of religion is a unique province, in 
which scientific or philosophical arguments 
hold as little sway and are as needless as in 
that of art.” As to the laws of its develop- 
ment, “religion has never really developed 
except when a number of different religions 
have come into contact,” and the course of 
development shows “a continual movement 
from uniformity to ever fos diversity.” 
But “the appearance Christianity in- 
augurated an entirely new © in the 
development of religion . . . all the streams 
of the religious life of man, once separate, 
unite in it.” 

The only explanation we can find of thege 
inconsistencies is that Dr. Tiele, in spite of 
many disclaimers, is speaking not as a man 
of science, but as a theologian. Like most 
theologi he is trying to bring out not 
the cua eek, but the truth on a few 

ints carefully chosen by himself. He 

ints that it is not n to waste time 
over the study of “the lower religions,” 
but that we should go at once to the most 
highly developed, which is, of course, his 
own. ‘“ You and I,” he says, ‘are con- 
yinced that the purest and most genuinely 
human form of religion has been brought 
to light by the Gospel.” But what becomes 
of his theories if we neglect his hint, and 
do apply them to the lower religions? . Let 
us e, for instance, the Egyptian, which 
first (so far as we know’) taught the doctrine 
of the future life—not, as Dr. Tiele says, 
the immortality—of the soul. It was not 
a revelation religion, so it must have been 
a nature religion. It came in contact with 
nearly every religion of antiquity, yet it did 
not develop into a higher form. Very early 





it passed not from uniformity to diversity, 
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but from a quantity of provincial cults to 
one State religion, which in all but name 
was a monotheism, manifesting itself to the 
vulgar as a systematised sorcery. After 
‘thus remaining unchanged for at least 4,000 
years, it suddenly and completely died before 
the race which gave it birth, which is in 
fact alive and flourishing atthe present day. 
Nor do Dr. Tiele’s theories work satis- 
factorily if applied to Christianity itself. 
Protestantism, to which he and his hearers 
belong, is the development of Catholicism. 
Yet Catholicism came into contact, and 

retty violent contact, with Paganism, 
Sidiweindiasiotks Judaism, and Maniche- 
ism, and did not give birth to Protestantism 
until these struggles had long been over. 
Dr. Tiele himself seems to feel the awkward- 
ness of this, but accounts for it thus : 


“It [i.e., the complex phenomenon of the 
development of religion] consists in differentia- 
tion or continual detachment from the original 
chaotic unity, manifesting itself in the forma- 
tion of ever greater wealth and more pronounced 
individuality of varieties, and in ever greater 
independence of the other operations of the 
human mind, and this -is coupled with an 
earnest striving for the inward—that is, the 
essential—unity of what is now externally 

ted. I believe [he goes on with paternal 
pride] that this solution throws light on the 
process of development, including that of reli- 
gion, and enables us to understand it better.” 


Perhaps. It at any rate enables Dr. Tiele 
to represent his own relatively small sect 
as the flower of Christianity. But in the 
meantime, what about Science? And what 
about the Gifford Bequest, which was not 
to be used for the caning of the creed of 
any Church or sect ? 

We are promised another volume, con- 
taining Dr. Tiele’s lectures on the ontology 
of religion. 
not attempt to enrich our language by such 
awful words as “ repristinate.” We think, 
too, that as the Oriental names in the present 
volume bristle with diacritical marks, he 
might avoid in future the annoying practice 
of writing Greek words in italic letters. 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


William Morris, His Art, His Writings, and 
His Public Life: a Record. By Aymer 
Vallance. (George Bell & Sons.) 


Morris’s indirect influence will certainly 
outlast his brief vogue. Brief was that 
vogue, for it came late, and he lived to 
see it disappear from its first and most 
conspicuous conquest—colour. He taught 
the durability, beauty and simplicity of 
the older (chiefly vegetable) dyes, and saw 
them “boomed” so eagerly that the 
aniline colours were wiped off the face 
of the earth, except only that they were 
smuggled into use to make deadly mixtures 
intended to imitate the beautifully imperfect 
vegetable dyeing, with all their once boasted 
brilliance foregone, grinding each other to 
a neutral powder. It seemed as though 
coal-tar would never reappear undisguised, 
But its suppression was but a fashion, and 
the opposite fashion swung “into vogue 


Let us hope that in it he will | P 





again with irresistible impetus. Never have 


the aniline colours, since the day of their 
discovery, been so po or 8s? intense 
as they have now become; they are re- 
doubled in strength, multiplied in number, 
the reproach of their vulgarity is taken 
away, and, for all the world cares, William 
Morris might never have written the praise 
of indigo and chips. The change he wrought 
in form may, perhaps, be more lasting, but 
probably me id x because things constructed) 
are generally more durable than things, 
coloured. People may cease to think it 
distinguished to live in a house designed by 
an architect, and may return, in their hearts, 
to the house of their true delight as the 
builder -designed it, its columns and its 
portico; but they nevertheless remain in 
the dwelling Norman Shaw made for them, 
and do not pull it down. The fashion of 
better dwellings, as it chances, was a strong 
one and a long one. A considerable part 
of London was rebuilt while it reigned, and 
there the streets and squares must stand for 
no small space of time. In a word, when 
art, beauty, simplicity, colour, form, and 
use have to be taught by words to a people 
that has lost the instinct and the luck of 
these things (and, whether we like it or 
not, the people of modern Europe are in 
that case), there is little to be done except 
by the flux and reflux of fashion and habit. 
We must make the best of that fact, and be 
glad if a good fashion is preached once or 
twice in our own day, and not set our 
hopes upon changes and ‘‘returns” and 
‘* reforms” and “ revivals.” The very name 
of these efforts, and the need for them, 
speak for themselves, and limit the ex- 
pectations of the, wise. 


William Morris was certainly one— 


erhaps the chief one—of those who made 
efforts to rebuke the singularly and 
ugly habits which they found prevalent. 
Others, his contemporaries, worked too, but 


he was certainly an early revivalist. Too 
young to be one of the pre-Raphaelites, 
he inspired himself from their initiative, 
but did what they never attempted. The 
Brotherhood seem to have accepted the 
‘“‘ turned” table-legs, the white and crimson, 
and the bead mats as they found them; at 
least one must suppose so, by the case of an 
interior painted by Mr. Holman Hunt as his 
idea of a “ handsome ” drawing-room in the 
fifties. They needed a lead for the leap 
over the customs of expensive vulgarity ; 
and William Morris seems to have given it 
later—in the sixties. Ittook ten more years 
for domestic art to come to popularity, the 
first step towards the rush to destruction. 
Mr. Aymer Vallance writes frankly in the 
tone of an eulogist; and his services as a 
zealous showman are very welcome while it 
is a question of wall-papers, dyes, oilcloths, 
tapestries, and even architecture. We need 
the illustrations, which are most carefully 
produced, and we are generally well inclined 
toward an expert explanation or commentary. 
But it is otherwise with the poetry. There 
are critics of poetry, and they have their 
own expertise, but the author of William 
Morris would certainly not claim to be one 
of the few, and his essay on Morris’s poetry 
is the only section of his otherwise excellent 
book that might have been dispensed with. 


Because the subject of the Memoir was poet 
and designer both, it does not necessarily 
follow that the author, being a student 
of design (as Mr. Vallance evidently is), 
should also be a writer of authority on 
poetry. What would Mr. Vallance think of 
a Professor of Poetry (even) who should 
undertake to deal with the wall-papers ? 
Morris’s t range of work does not 
bestow a like comprehensiveness upon any 
one of his appreciators. 

Morris was stern towards the thing called 
‘taste’ in France, and his domestic decora- 
tion was exclusively fitted for English houses, 
English towns, and the surrounding of 
English orchards and gardens—“ garths and 
closes,” we should say. Wood is the most 
important of the materials of an interior in 
the Morris fashion, and the surfaces are all 
homely, humble, and opaque. Lucid marbles, 
effects of burnishing or metal, are not 
in the Morris scheme, and serge seems 
more suitable than silk. Morris himself 
went so far as to charge marble with a 
certain measure of vulgarity, and this in 
itself is a rather curious sign of insularity ; 
it betokens an association—a London asso- 
ciation—of ld and marble with the 
restaurant. Gold and marble and ivory in 
the South have a widely different tradition. 
But is a Morris room in Italy a thinkable 
thing? However, as we in England do, as 
a matter of fact, fit our houses with = 
and spread thin r upon our gritty w 
(the combivalien - re a deplorably 
inappropriate one), and are glad to get 
cotton printed because we cannot have linen 
embroidered, Morris was precisely the 
reformer we needed. He accepted the 
lowly materials and taught us to like them 
for their own qualities and to treat them 
accordingly. e — personally — have a 
quarrel with him for his love of “ patterns,” 
or repeating designs. In despite of the 
most respectable precedent, we are strongly 
of opinion that a diaper is very well, and 
that a plain and b surface is very well, 
but that a design of any kind of sequence, 
multiplied without a beginning or end, is at 
best a doubtful good. We have this doubt 
about the very cover of Mr. Vallance’s 
handsome book. be is the a we 
ask, in the peculiarly apt phrase of choice 
American—what is the matter with a plain 
colour when it is a good one (and all thanks 
to Morris for helping us to good oa 
Why, —- is the matter with it—it loo 
so well—until the Morris — is applied 
to it, and then it really pleases less. The 
repeating pattern is the child of machinery ; 
it is modern, modern. Whereas we had 
corrupt, foolish, tedious, and vulgar t- 
ing patterns before Morris came, and have 
had exceedingly taking, naif, innocent, and 
clever repeating patterns since his coming, 
we are much in his debt. He pre ared for 
us many a charming corridor of yellow and 
white and blue and white, so that the open- 
ing of the front door gives us a welcome, 
and he has chastened the average drawing- 
room and made it take its middle-class place 
gracefully, so losing its reproach. But 
there is a further simplicity, a region of 
taste where the coloured is more favoured 


Mr. ce shows us -how Morris 





ha the red Morris wall. 
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arranged his Kelmscott printed page, but 
does not convince us that the shortening of 
the spaces between words, in order to avoid 

the effect of white, is not a hindrance to 
pleasent legibility; nor will he persuade 
the poets to write nothing but metre 
that shall cover the paper completely. It is 
distressing to think of the amount of white 
quite unarchitecturally placed, and, indeed, 
at random as regards the construction of the 
print, which the ode must expose where 
a thoughtless poet has taken a very short 
line for a cadence. 

Into some inconsistencies the revivalist is 
obliged to fall, and it would be too easy to 

isplay Morris’s. He heads the first poem 
in his own book, “‘ Here begin Poems By the 
Way, Written by William Morris. And 
first is the Poem called From the Upland 
to the Sea,” and we know the style of his 
prose. But off duty, he could write English 
that was not only usual but common—for 
instance, “‘ The structure may be more or less 
masked, and some designers take a great 
deal of pains to do so.” This is not old 
English, and neither is it precisely grammar. 
But whithersoever he went his biographer 
follows him loyally. Mr. Vallance has done 
his work not only with enthusiasm, but with 
discretion, and his success is assured by 
thorough labour in a considerable task. 





AN OXFORD DON. 


The Philosophical Lectures and Remains of 
Richard Lewis Nettleship. Edited, with a 
Biographical Sketch, by A. OC. Bradley 
and G. R. Benson. In 2 vols. (Mac- 

illan.) 

A SINGULARLY attractive personality is re- 

vealed in Prof. Bradley’s “ Biographical 

Sketch ” of Richard Lewis Nettleship.' The 

memoir has the advantage over most 

memoirs, in that it is contained in some 
pages instead of a couple of volumes, 
and within these narrow limits of space 

Prof. Bradley contrives to draw a portrait 

which goes far to attain the expressed object 

with which it was undertaken. This is, in 
the biographer’s own words, to “ explain in 
some degree the great influence he exerted 
on his pupils and friends, and the impression 
of ‘uncommonness’ which he almost invari- 

, ably left even on acquaintances.” 

_ The external history of Lewis Nettleship’s 
life is, except for its tragic end, of the 
slightest and most uneventful. After a 
brilliant career at Uppingham and Balliol, he 
had ees to write upon art and to work 
among the poor in London. An offer of a 
Balliol tutorship induced him to stay in 
Oxford, and in Oxford he remained until his 
death, teaching rn hy, and gradually 
becoming, after T. H. Green’s death, “the 
strongest intellectual and spiritual force felt 
within the college.” In 1893 he went, as 
he was fond of doing, to the Alps. He 
made several ascents, and the guides noticed 
that he was generally silent in the valley, 
_ but “as soon as they got up into the high 
air he seemed to be another person, so 
joyous and full of song and talk.” On 
August 24 he started to go up Mont Blanc 





by the Aiguille and Déme du Goiter.. A 
violent storm came on, and the ner ee 
the night in a hole cut in the ice. is 


Prof. Bradley’s account of the end : 


‘** Nettleship acted in his last hours as his 
friends rar have expected of him. During 
the night he was cheerful: the guides were too 
depressed to sing, and he sang to them. In 
the:morning he ate, and. pressed them in vain 
to eat. After a while as the storm showed no 
sign of abating, he proposed to start; some 
such words as ‘Il faut faire quelque chose: 
mourir ici ce serait mourir en laches,’ were 
almost his last. The guides objected; but he 
answered only, ‘ Allons,’ and stepped into the 
storm, and they followed him. They had 
thought him the strongest of the three, but it 
was not long before he fell, and, when they 
a him, grasped them each by a hand, and 
Nettleship was a man who was felt by all 
who knew him to be living on a high plane. 
He took existence seriously, was concerned 
with its problems and its meanings. The 
ultimate expression of his nature, as with 
Browning’s ian, was the desire to 
know truth. A man of the world he was 
not, hardly even a man of books. Second- 
rate books, like second-rate philosophy, he 
detested. His travelling companions on his 
last journey to Switzerland were Spinoza’s 
Ethies and the shilling selection from 
Browning. He was fond of art, and still 
more fond of music: the hearing of music 
seemed to him “almost the only reasonable 
form of worship.” He was not a markedly 
social man; at afternoon teas “a feeling of 
unreality and futility came over him and made 
him dumb”; but he made close friendships, 
and liked digging in his garden, children, 
moors, and mountains. Though a serious 
man, he was far from a prig: he rowed— 
one remembers him taking a regular oar 
in the “‘ Ancient Mariners” crew; he had 
a sense of humour, and enjoyed sunshine 
and laziness. Those who did not know him 
sometimes thought his moral judgments 
unduly lax; but he had the imagination 
which sees all round a case. Nor was he 
in any way a pedant. Says Prof. Bradley: 


‘** Another might notice that he did not use 
philosophical formulas, would even put them 
aside with a certain impatience, and would 
discuss anything that concerned human nature 
with the interest of a novelist, with almost 
startling frankness, and with a ready pathy 
for well-nigh any kind of passion or auffivulty. 
He would have winced to know it, but it is the 
fact that he gave the impression of living on 
a height, and of carrying something of an 
ideal atmosphere into the most every-day 
occupations.”’ 


As is so often the case with a famous 
Oxford don, Nettleship’s actual literary 
achievement was very slight when com- 
pared with his abilities. He took a part 
in the translation of Lotze’s Logik ; he began 
a history of the Normans in Italy, but set 
it aside when called upon to write a Memoir 
of T. H. Green, and never took it up again. 
This Memoir was, perhaps, his finest bit of 
work. At an earlier date he had written 
an essay on Plato’s Theory of Education ina 
volume called Hellenica, and had been invited 
to return to the subject in a small book on 
Platonism for the 8.P.C.K. The scope of 
the design grew, but before his death he 





had com the section dealing with 
Plato’s Ethics. This is how printed among 
his Remains, and to it Prof. Bradley, who 
is nsible for the first volume of the 
book, adds a few letters and brief papers on 
philosophical subjects, and a set of lectures 
on Logic. In the second volume Mr. G. R. 
Benson prints a longer and more elaborate 
set of lectures on Plato’s Republic. Nettle- 
ship was in the habit of lecturing from the 
briefest notes, and the editors have, there- 
fore, had recourse to the very full reports 
made by several of his hearers—not in 
every way, perhaps, a very satisfacto 
process. us the finished literary wor 
now offered us is very slight, and one 
regrets it the more, because both the essays 
on Plato’s Ethics, and the letters, in their 
several ways, give evidence of no inconsider- 
able skill with the pen. This is from a 
letter written in Italy : 

‘“* Yesterday the weather got splendid again, 
“— I went A for five hours y? — = 
an t ri away am e hills, where 
little pod roads lad i and out, letting 

ou see down deep valleys with tiny tumbling 

rooks, and here and there a sudden sight of 
Florence, like a glorified Oxford from a glorified 
Stow Wood, and every now and then a patch of 
poplars breaks the greyness of the olives into 
olden spray, and you hear now and then a 
nightingale in the blazing sunlight which 
would burn you up if there weren’t a t 
wind which makes you almost drunk with ite 
buoyancy, and the clearness of the hill-lines 
against the sky makes you jump every time 
you look up, and gradually the sun goes down 
and the wind with it, and the hills get purple, 
and the whole great valley of the Arno brims 
with a level light.” 


It cannot be said that these Remains go 
far to explain Nettleship’s Oxford reputation 
as the successor of Green and the champion 
of idealistic thought. The essay on Plato’s 
Ethics and the lectures on the Republic are 
both of them excellent, real contributions 
to the already considerable body of Oxford 
writing on the subject. But they are mainly 
expository, and in a less degree critical ; in 
no sense constructive. It is in Logic, of 
course, that an Oxford lecturer declares 
himself, Logic being interpreted, by the 
custom of the place, as covering not merely 
scientific and dialectic method, but also the 
psychology of cognition and that part of 
metaphysics which deals with the ultimate 
nature of knowledge. But we venture to 
doubt whether the Logic lectures here given 
were really worth printing in their present 
form. ey are vague, indefinite, un- 
satisfying; they neither state clearly nor 


attempt to decide the central problems on 


which the lecturer’s opinion would be valu- 
able; they are curtaiily too much concerned 
with purely verbal discussions. The fact is, 
that, as is so often the case, the educational 
force in Nettleship was not his lectures, but 
his personality. Those who heard him will 
tell you: ‘There wasn’t very much in his 
lectures, and he generally contradicted him- 
self once or twice in the morning, but it was 
good to see the man thinking the thing out 
there before you”; and Prof. Bradley lays 
stress on the way in which, like a second 
Plato, he would help those pupils who came 
into direct contact with him in working out 
their difficulties. They were “led into 9 
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joint attempt to examine the position stuted, 
and ¢» get from it nearer to the truth which 


the, wore believed to be anxious to find.” 
This is stimulus, and, after all, stimulus, 
rather than the inouleation of particular 
thevries, ig the proper business of the 
educator, 





THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 


Ths New Psychology. By E. W. Scripture, 
Vh.D. ‘Contemporary Science Series.” 
(Walter Scott.) 


Tr is well known that in America the study 
of psychology is prosecuted with zeal and 
enthusiasm. In addition to other modes of 
training and discipline in this department 
wf scientific inquiry, there is scarcely a 
university or college of note in the United 
States which has not its well-equipped 
psychological laboratory. Energetic dis. 
ciples of Wundt—the master in Leipzig— 
are scattered over the country: Von 
Miinsterberg has himself been working and 
teaching at Harvard. And the spirit of 
enthusiasm which actuates the teachers has 
been caught by a large and increasing body 
of students. 

Here in England the case is different, 
Some of Mr. Francis Galton’s admirable 
anthropometric investigations deal, indeed, 
with problems similar to those which are 
exercising the patient ingenuity and skill 
of American investigators. At Cambridge 
there has been for some three or four 
vears a psychological laboratory ; and one 
is projected in London in connexion with 
University College. It cannot be said, 
however, that in England generally either 
teachers or students show that lively and 
energetic zeal in this department of psycho- 
logical study which characterises our cousins 
on the other side of the Atlantic. No 
doubt, that tyrannical and ubiquitous person, 
the examiner, is partly to rg if blame 
there be, for this state of matters. But 
the examiner is the product of his time— 
the expression of the Zeitgeist of his age 
and country. Why, then, is it that labora- 
iory work in psychology is less devotedly 
prosecuted here than in America? Is it 
that we regard the results hitherto attained 
as incommensurate with the labour and 
cost which have gone to their production ? 
Or is it that these results have been hidden 
from the public eye in technical journals 
and specialist reviews? If this be the 
reason, Dr. Scripture’s work descriptive of 
the methods and outcome of laboratory 
psychology is especially opportune. We 
here have facilities for gauging the work 
done, and the means by which it has been 
avevuplished. 

The title of Dr. Seripture’s work—T7he 
New Psychology—seems to imply that the 
whole of psychology is to be rebuilt on 
the new foundations securely laid in the 
laboratory. Others may perhaps hold that 
the keynote of modern psychology is the 
= treatment which has been intro- 

uced by the conception of evolution—a 
genetic treatment for which accurate analysis 
is but the preliminary discipline. Of this 
there is little or nothing in Dr. Scripture’s 





work. Genetic problems are conspicuous 
by their absence. Nor is there any attempt 
at analysis of the so-called mental faculties 
which teacher and student alike must employ 
in dealing with the results of aap cme 
experiment. Dr. Scripture’s attitude is 
somewhat peculiar and characteristic : 

‘In using the word ‘sensation,’” he says, 
‘“‘ITam not introducing any of the technical 
terms usually employed in psychology. We 
here have nothing to do with the distinc- 
tion ae eee: ae ee 
‘ percepts’ as compounds, &c. practice thi 
distinction is not carried out. The subject of 
colour is treated under the heading of sensation, 
whereas much of the colour work deals with 
highly compound mental facts. Again, under 
the heading ‘ ion’ you will find, for 
example, the whole treatment of space, whereas 
the elements of space are as simple as anything 
in mental life. With terms such as sensation, 
perception, intellection, emotion, conation, &., 
we have nothing to do. We shall find all the 
facts of mental life in their proper places, and — 
I venture to hope—in connexions more natural 
and intelligible than when arranged 
to suit a particular scheme of classi 
Therefore, when I use a word like sensation, 
feeling, emotion, &c., I do so only in the 
meanings implied in common speech.” 


A little further on, in speaking of judg- 
ment, he says : 


“Here, again, I use a term in the meaning 
given to it by everybody. Speculate as 
much as you please about the of 
logical thought involved; but, when I lift 
two weights and say ‘unequal,’ I know 
nothing of such processes. have a very 
definite feeling that I express by saying ‘ un- 
equal,’ and it is this feeling that term 
judgment. The expression for this feeling is 
found, fur this particular case, in a certain 
difference between weights. ‘Inaccuracy of 
judgment is the term appliel to this dif- 
ference.” . 

Coming to closer quarters, however, with 
the methods and results of the new 
psychology, we may say that the methods 
are: first, the employment of experiment in 
place of unlimited observation ; secondly, the 
use of instruments and apparatus of physical 
recision ; and thirdly, the application to the 
Fata thus obtained of accurate and ap- 
proved statistical treatment. Of these we 
may say that they are in themselves 
and essentially scientific. Any- 

which conduces to the disen- 
tangling of special problems from the 
intricate web of phenomena presented to 
observation, anything which serves to make 
our experiments precise and their results 
capable of exact expression, anything which 
enables us to deal accurately with masses of 
data, is to be welcomed. But when we 
inquire how far these excellent methods are 
applicable in the study of mental phenomena 
we can scarcely fail to be struck by the 
narrow limitations of the field in which they 
have hitherto been employed with success. 
The time element in certain relatively simple 
mental processes has been ascertained with 
praiseworthy exactitude; and its bearing on 
the personal equation in astronomical obser- 
vation is sufficiently well known. But have 
these time-reaction observations served to 
throw much illuminating light on the 
essential nature of psychological processes 
as such? If, as a matter of opinion, we 
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must answer this question in the negative, 
we do so with no desire to underrate the 
value of the facts in themselves. Every 
accurately determined fact is of value. Of 
such is science built. But we may fairly 
ask how far any given fact is of im 
to the building as a whole! This is the 
kind of question we feel bound to ask with 
regard to the ing of the time element 
on our conceptions of human peychology. 
Or we may put the question in this form: 
If we were still ignorant of these time-facts 
by how much would the science of psy- 
chology, as a whole, be the poorer ? 

There is a good deal that is interesting 
in Dr. Seripture’s treatment of E 
in Part ITI., and of Space— 
area , eg pene ee art IV. 
Everywhere the same informing is 
evident—to reach quantitative Ses by 
physical processes. There is, indeed, as it 
seems to us, some failure on the author’s 
part to distinguish clearly the objective 
aspect of experience from the subjective 


| aspect : 


‘Is the standard of energy,” he asks, ‘“‘a 
physical or a spore crs Sosa Just as in 
the case of time, the establishment of standards 
of energy is made on the basis of our mental 
experience. By an effort, by the exertion of 
force, we push and pull objects about; we thus 
derive our notions of bodies as exerting forces 
= -— por pose In lifting a = we 9 

e force o vity ; in stopping a flyi 
we feel a 3 vont of mc. ra "aie 
mechanics defines force in terms of mass and 
acceleration—ie., the movement of a given 
mass through a given distance in a given time. 
In this way we regard it only as an unknown 
factor related to motion; but this ahstraction 
does not mean anything to us mentally till we 
imagine some muscular force behind it: The 
standard of energy is thus both a physical and 
a psychological one. It is phystval because 
it is ultimately established by instrumental 
means; it is psychological because no steo of 
the process goes outside of our exper.ence.” 


Our impression is that there is a good 
deal here that is as debatable physically 
as it is ares a We thought that 
mechanics, having defined force in terms of 
mass and acceleration, cheerfully left the 
‘unknown factor related to motion” to the 
metaphysician. This, however, is a ques- 
tion for physicists to discuss. We turn 
rather to the psychological question. If 
the standard of energy ‘“‘is a psychological 
one because no step of the process goes 
outside of our experience,” what in the 
whole range of the physical and natural 
sciences, securely founded, as we believe, 
on experience, is not psychological? Our 
common experience presents an objective 

with which the physical and natural 
sciences properly d and a subjective 
aspect which it is the business of the 
psychologist to elucidate. The identifica- 
tion of the two because they both fall 
under the general head of experience, can 
result in nothing but confusion. 

We are of opinion that those who advocate 
laboratory methods in psychology, where 
er oa processes and instruments are *' 
argely used, must steadily keep this «li-- 
tinction in view. The experience they gain 
in the laboratory, in common with all our 
experience, has a psychological aspect, and 
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it is in this aspect alpne that their results 
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innportaite of Weber’s law as generali 
by Fechner and his successors ; but can one 
seriously maintain the view that this 
meralisation, or all the generalisations set 
orth in Dr. Scripture’s book, taken collec- 


tively, have served to remodel psychology, 


and thus to render valid the pretensions of 


the “New” science? If we answer this | past 


uestion in the negative we ma r- 
eae find herein the reason why English 
psychologists have been seemingly unable to 
share to the full Dr. Scripture’s picturesque 
enthusiasm for his special department of 
research. For him it is essential; for them 


accessory. 
Lest it should seem from the tone of these 
remarks that we are out of sympathy with 
investigations such as are descri in the 
work under consideration, it may be said in 
conclusion that this is not the case. We 
believe ourselves to be in sympathy with all 
, honest scientific work ; and much that 
eserves this praise has been done by Dr. 
Scripture and his confré We hope that 
the Psychological Laboratory in Gower- 
street will the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of its founders, and will train young 
men in accuracy of method and of thought. 
But we should deem it a misfortutie if these 
young men, in their devotion to the new 
psychology, should neglect the old, and 
should fancy that the necessarily restricted 
plot of the laboratory quel were an 
adequate sample cf the far wider and richer 
field which psychology has to offer for their 
patient and careful study. In a word, we 
regard the science which takes for its pro- 
vince the interpretation of mental phenomena 
as so extensive and varied that many workers 
on many methods may find ample scope for 
their diverse labours. By all means fet us 
have laboratory work and laboratory in- 
struction. But let us not suppose that this 
is the whole of psychology, or even that the 
science of mental phenomena is likely to be 

entirely reconstituted on new foundations. 





JOURNALISM ON LITERATURE. 


Victorian Literature. By Clement K. Shorter 
(James Bowden. ) 


Mr. SHorrer is one of the few men who 
would have dared to undertake this work. 
To review critically so many and diverse 
living writers, and writers recently living, 
as those treated of in these pages requires 
no little courage. Mr. Shorter has -not 
shirked his task; but we cannot think that 
he has adequately performed it. A book 
issued under such a title as this must be one 
of two things: either it must justly appraise 
the work covered by the term “ Victorian 
Literature”; display the general trend of 
the period; make clear the advance or retro- 


pression, and throw a strong ight on the 
eading influences; or it must alte 0 wend 





purpose as an extensive and authoritative 
collection of names, dates, and facts. Mr. 


Shorter’s volume seems to us to fall between |; 


these two requirements. It is too small and 


incomplete to be of use on the reference | 


shelf; while, although many of his judg- 
ménts are sound, we miss in Mr. Shorter, as 
critic, any comprehensiveness of outlook. 
He can do ise ially on each 
writer a ote intalliges notice, pry cape look 
in vain for an intelligent © essen- 
tial qualities of the mnie af the era of 
which he treats. He says nothing of 
their action and reaction upon each other. 
Let us take an example. One of the 
most conspicuous literary features of the 
ten years has been the rise of what 
may be called the Greater Britain School 
of fiction. Under the influence of a new 
writer fiction (and the Victorian age is the 
age of the novel) suddenly shook itself 
free of certain old conventions. There is 
no need to enumerate the tenets of this 


school. It suffices to say that its ex- 
ponents aim at setting forth facts as they are, 
and that Mr. Rudyard Kipling is at the head 


of it. Yet this is how Mr. Shorter dismisses 
Mr. Kipling : 

** Another livi t who has been well 
and justly Pon | & Redvesd Kipling. He 
made his earliest fame as a writer short 
stories of Indian military life. ‘Soldiers 
Three’ and ‘ Wee Willie Winkie’ have entirely 
captivated the imagination of Mr. Kipling’s 
contemporaries. Itis asa , however, that 
he will perhaps longest his hold upon 
them. is ‘Barrack-room Ballads’ (1892) 
are finely touched with that martial spirit 
which so strongly appeals to the heart of our 
nation.” 

Nothing, you perceive, of Mr. Kipling’s im- 
pingement upon his brother novelistse— 
nothing of Zhe Seven Seas. The truth 
robably is, that Mr. Shorter does not care 
or Mr. Kipling’s style, and deplores, as 
he has every right to do, his vogue. But, 
this being so, how much more valuable his 
book would be had he made it a genuine 
reflection of hisown creed throughout, instead 
of sometimes passing an opinion of his own 
and sometimes merely recording the common- 
lace verdict of contemporary journalism! 
honest, if heretical, book is worth a 
thousand hurried compilations. 

Concerning many of our points of differ- 
ence we will say nothing; but Mr. Shorter 
occasionally invites something more than 
disagreement. For example, this is not the 
way to write of the Hon. Mrs. Norton: 
“Mrs. Norton—‘ the Byron of poetesses,’ as 
Lockhart described her — wrote several 
novels, Stuart of Dunleath and Lost and 
Saved being perhaps the best known in their 
time, but she lives now mainly in George 
Meredith’s Diana of the Crossways.”” Does not 
Mr. Shorter know that this story has been 
denied both by Lord Dufferin and Mr. 
Meredith? Again, it is not correct to call 
Borrow “the most famous traveller of the 
reign.” Sir Richard Burton, whose name is 
not mentioned by Mr. Shorter, was a greater. 
Wilson is included, but without reference to 
the Noctes Ambrosiane. Dr. John Brown has 
no place in Mr. Shorter’s pages, nor has the 
late T. E. Brown. Too often Mr. Shorter 
permits success or popularity to be his 
measure of merit, 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Founders of Geology. By Sir Archibald 
Geikie. (Macmillan & Oo.) 
B gt yee of in these lectures 
ong mainly to the last half of the 
eighteenth century and the first two decades 
of the nineteenth. Their facts and their 
|theories have long been absorbed or refuted 
‘by modern science, and their personalities 
ip aime forgotten. Sir Archibald Geikie has 
‘found it a pious and a profitable task to 
recall some memories of men to whom their 
successors owe much, and from whose 
careers they may yet learn some lessons. 
With an unriv knowledge of his sub- 
ject, and a considerable faculty of lucid 
and happy exposition, Sir Archibald tells 
the tales of Guettard and his early geologi- 
cal maps; of Desmarest and Se con- 
troversy as to the nature of basalt; of the 
rival schools of Neptunists and Vulcanists 
that clustered round Werner and Hutton ; 
of Smith, Sedgwick, and Murchison and 
the stratigraphy of the English beds: The 
lectures were originally delivered at the 
John Hopkins University in the United 
States, and Sir Archibald Geikie speaks 
with enthusiasm of the great field oper to 
om aad aa a America, a of the 
good work which American ogists are 
already doing. lial 


France. By Mary ©. Rowsell. ‘The 
Children’s Study.” (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
Tuts little book is a difficult piece of work 
well done. To tell the story of a great 
nation which has existed for more than 
fifteen hundred years, and to do this in a 
short compass and with a studied simplicity, 
is not an easy task. Miss Rowsell seems to 
have succeeded excellently. She has wisely 
kept her tale to the more stirring side of 
history, and added the many traditions, 
well-found if not always true, which to the 
a reader stand in place of fact. It is 
a.record of conquest and battle and wild 
deeds, delightful to any child to whom States- 
General and tic Sanctions are things 
of abhorrence. And, though it is full of the 
gossip of history, and though, as is right, 
the Rolands and Bayards have the promin- 
ent amy there is no lack of method, and 
the book is an excellent little epitome of the 

facts on the subject. 


Historical Portraits. By Henry B. Wheatley. 
(George Bell & Sons.) 


WE possess no detailed history of our famous 
portraits, and Mr. Wheatley has made no 
attempt to supply the want. His book is 
an entertaining gossip upon historical por- 
traits and their painters, illustrated with 
some seventy reproductions. He has con- 
scientiously gone over many collections and 
brought together a surprising amount of 
interesting details. After a slight summary 
of the foremost British it painters he 
has chapters on ‘ Portrait Exhibitions” and 
“Portrait Collections,” and notes on the chief 
men and women in each walk of life whose 
features have been perpetuated. He wisely 
refrains from art criticism—in which we 





should doubt his excellence—and confines 
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himself to biography and anecdote. The 
book supplies a real want, and is light and 
attractive enough for the most casual reader. 
It forms besides a portfolio of excellent 
pictures. There are only two omissions 
which one might deplore. Surely a 
Slaughter and a Pickersgill might have been 
omitted for the sake of an example of Rae- 
burn, whose work in this sphere has often an 
extraordinary quality of power? And wh 
is there no portrait of that best portrayable 
of men, the Marquis of Montrose? Either 
the 1640 by Jameson, the 1644 Dobson, or 
the famous 1649 picture by Honthorst might 
have been selected. 


The French Revolution. Vols. III. and IV: 
By Justin H. McCarthy. (Chatto & 
indus. ) 


Tue publication of these two volumes 
brings to an end Mr. McCarthy’s somewhat 
= erous history of the French Revolution. 

ew people, we think, will find time to read it; 
nor can we honestly regret the fact very much. 
The fact is, the book is ridiculously long and 
diffuse, In it Mr. McCarthy has carried the 
vice of repetition and surplusage to its 
highest point. It is conceivable that 
some historian of monumental research 
and erudition could have filled four 
portly volumes of hard on four hundred 
pages each with the history of a couple 
of years (Mr. McCarthy’s book only 
deals with the period of 1789-1791), in 
which, while every important fact and 
inference was included, none was dwelt on 
at undue length; but that historian is not 
Mr. McCarthy. The book is, of course, 
strongly tinged with its author’s political 
views, and as these views, as applied to 
the French Revolution, are by no means 
generally accepted, the result is a picture 
of the events of this period which is not 
altogether convincing. But though we can- 
not congratulate Mr. McCarthy on his work 
as a whole—indeed, we find a difficulty in 
discovering what justification could be 
pleaded for the publication of these four 
portly volumes on a period which has been 
very fully dealt with by historians already 
—we gladly acknowledge the evidences of 
industry and wide reading which the book 
displays. Mr. McCarthy has studied con- 
scientiously everything bearing upon his 
subject, and his book is a storehouse of 
facts, though the statement of them leaves 
much to be desired in directness. 


Fletcher’s The Faithful Shepherdess. Edited by 
F. W. Moorman. (‘Temple Dramatists.” 
J. M. Dent & Co.) 


Tats edition of Fletcher’s finest work, and 
one of the most beautiful of all pastoral 
dramas, is a welcome addition to the “ Temple 
Dramatists.” Mr. Moorman provides a 
brief, though perhaps sufficient, introduction 
and a few pages of notes. In mentioning 
the English attempts at pastoral drama 
which preceded Fletcher’s, it was surely odd 
to include Peele’s lost “‘ Hunting of Cupid” 
and omit his extant and important “‘ Arraign- 
ment of Paris.” We fail to understand 
why this edition was advertised only a week 
or so, before it appeared as edited by Prof, 
H. J. O. Grierson, 





The Age of Tennyson. By Hugh Walker. 
(“Handbooks of English Literature.” 
G. Bell & Sons.) . 


Tus does not come up to the level of some 
of the earlier volumes of the series—not- 
ably, to that of Prof. Herford’s Age of Words- 
worth. It was a difficult task toessay. ‘The 
absence of a perspective militated against 


Y | the casting of things into their proper pro- 


portion or the formation of broad general 
views. And the host of minor writers who 
had to be marshalled somehow almost neces- 
sarily turned several chapters of the book 
into the semblance of a - biographical 
catalogue. But, to be frank, we doubt 
whether Prof. Walker has those brilliant 
gifts of literary exposition which would have 
enabled him to triumph over these obstacles. 
He knows his subject, of course—that, we 
suppose, is why he is a professor of it—but 
even in the passages where he has elbow- 
rvom, such as the accounts of Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Browning, he does not display 
any particular freshness of perception or 
any particular critical insight. He is 
shown at his best, perhaps, in a very true 
analysis of the mental attitude of John 
Henry Newman ; but for the most part he is 
trite, commonplace, unsatisfying, anythi 
but illuminative, or even suggestive. An 
we must confess that we have come not to 
look for the higher literary qualities in the 
majority of these innumerable handbooks, 
written as so many of them must be, not 
from any inward prompting, but merely 
upon request, to fill a place in a series. 


Gleanings in Buddha Fields: Studies of Hand 
and Soul in the Far East. By Lascardio 
Hearn. (Harper.) 


Despite its catchpenny title, it is im- 
possible to read a chapter of Mr. Hearn’s 
slight volume without becoming aware 
that one is in the presence of a writer 
whose acquaintance with the manner of life 
and mode of thought which obtain in the 
fascinating island which for so many years 
he has made his home is more than skin- 
deep. His sympathy is warm towards this 
gentle race ; his comprehension of its ideas, 
his reverence for its ideals, spring out of 
his anxious study of both; he has so im- 
bibed its spirit as, by the aid of. a pre- 
existing foundation of Western culture, to 
be an admirable exponent of its philosophy 
and its theories of life. Of his eleven 
chapters three have chiefly interested us: 
the fifth, upon faces in Japanese art; the 
eighth, upon the Buddhistic allusions in 
Japanese folk-songs (of which the author 
gives us a number of specimens very deftly 
Englished); and the ninth, in which are 
treated with a surprising lucidity the dis- 
tinctions between the popular and the esoteric 
Buddhism, and in particular the extremely 
recondite concept of Nirvana. It need hardly 
be pointed out here that his exposition of 
this subject has nothing in common with 
what is popularly prated at the Queen’s 
Hall and elsewhere. Mr. Hearn sets before 
us a people of extraordinary tenderness and 
sensibility, inspired with a faith and hope 
of extreme beauty. One incident exemplifies 
a native refinement that must put to the 





blush the shallow clamorousness of the 
West. Mr. Hearn graphically tells us how 
when the war-worn troops returned from 
the late campaign they were suffered to pass 
in absolute silence Gusta the throng of 
the citizens—patriotic exaltation was too 
lofty and too sacred an emotion to express 
i through a shout. And we have yet to 
learn not to drown the last pulsations of a 


symphony with meaningless applause. 


A System of Medicine. By 7m | Writers, 
Edited by Thomas Olifford Allbutt. 
Vol. IV. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tus volume was to have been the penulti- 
mate one in Messrs. Macmillan’s important 
series of red-backed medical books. But 
the editor now intimates that the work will 
not accommodate itself‘ in the five volumes 
originally proposed. A sixth will be 
needed; but there is little danger of the 
subscribers complaining, for it is evident 
that the great object of the publication is 
likely to be attained—namely, to produce a 


System of Medicine which shall be within 

the means of every practitioner. 

Cassel?’s Family Doctor. By a Medical 
Man. 


Tuts book, as the title implies, is in- 
tended for discreet use by the heads of 
a family. It is claimed that with its aid 
the common ailments can be recognised and 
dealt with properly up to a certain point. 
Two chapters are devoted to home — , 
and these are eminently clear and practical. 
There is also a valuable concluding chapter 
on accidents and emergencies. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


The History of the Foreign Policy of Great 
Britain. By Montagu Burrows. (William 
Blackwood & Sons.) 


Mz. Burrows is the Chichele Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford, and the chapters 
of this book, which is now issued at a lower 

rice, are adapted from lectures. Mr. 

uITOWS says t since the first edition 
was published, more than a year ago, the 
principles of British foreign policy, as 
traced in this book, have oat most re- 
markably elucidated by events. 


Sranrorp’s CompENDIUM oF GEOGRAPHY AND 
Travet (New Issue),— Worth America 
(Vol. I.): Canada and Newfoundland. 
By 8. E. Dawson. (Edward Stanford.) 


Tue Jubilee of the Queen’s reign is advanced 
in justification of this undertaking. The 
Empire ‘“‘has become for the first time 
conscious of its vast extent”; and hence 
the need of accurate statements of the 
physical peculiarities of great tracts of the 
world’s surface dominated by the British 
flag. Sucha statement is here attempted in 
respect of our North American dependencies ; 
and it is very properly founded on “ the 
latest reports presented to the Parliament 
of Canada by the men, officials for the most 
part, who are engaged in exploring the 
newer territories or in collecting the in- 
formation necessary for the Dominion and 
of its integral .provinces.” The illustrative 
maps are both numerous and good. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 
A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


On ty sixteen novels this week. Can it be that the strike amon 
the printers of Edinburgh is damming the tide of fiction also 
Sixteen suffices; but we have chronicled double that number in 
seven days before now. 


Tue Lion or JANINA. By Mavrvs Joxat. 


Another of Mr. Nisbet Bain’s translations of the Hungarian 
novelist. The previous one was Pretty Michal. The Lion of Janina 
is Turkish: its sub-title is ‘‘The Last Days of the Janissaries.”’ 
In the original it was called Janicsdrok végnapjai, which makes us 
glad it has been translated. The hero of the romance is Ali Pasha 
of infamous memory. A portrait of Jokai precedes the story, and 
a very n glossary of Turkish words follows it. (Jarrold & 
Sons. 324 pp. 6s.) 


A Passionate Pirnerm. 


A slight, bright love-story by the author of Mr. Bailey-Martin. 
It is told autobiographically. The Passionate Pilgrim falls in love 
with Sylvia, who jilts him to a Lord. The Passionate 
Pilgrim inherits £50,000. The Lord dies. The Passionate Pilgrim 
returns to Sylvia, and finds her arms are still open. They fold 
around him ; and he at once proceeds to long for ‘‘the fresh, pure 
heart of two years ago.”” Some people are never satisfied, We are 
satisfied that the author of Mr. Bailey-Martin can do better than 
this. (Methuen & Co. 316 pp. 6s.) 


Peace with Honovr. By Sypney CO. Grier. 


“Mr.” Grier is credited with three books on the title-page of 
this story, and of these we remember An Uncrowned King and 
His Excellency’s English Governess. In the story before us we have 
a blend of two motives : the New Woman and a military ‘‘ Ethiopian 
Mission,” to which the heroine, a lady doctor, is attached. The 
improbability of this appointment is on a par with the vagueness of 
the mission, of the locality to which it is sent, and of the opera- 
tions which are conducted there. But it is demonstrated in the end 
that a British officer may so far conquer his prejudices against 
a New Woman as to her. There is an abundance of 
incident, and the setting of the story lends it freshness. (William 
Blackwood & Sons. 413 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Srory or As. 


By Percy Ware. 


By Srantzy WArTERLOO. 


As a change from the historical romance, now so much in vogue, 
Mr. Waterloo, who isa popular American author, has written a pre- 
historical romance. His characters belong to the period of which 
Mr. E. T. Reed has given the readers of Punch such droll glimpses ; 
but they are a less amusing tribe of cavemen than his. The 
story is sensational: it abounds in mammoths and excitements, and 
— ~— illustrated by Mr. 8. H. Vedder. (A. & O. Black. 

pp. 6s. 


Ar tHe Tar or THE Hounps. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp. 


Mrs. Kennard is a well-known novelist of the hunting-field. The 
Catch of the County, The Hunting Girl, and The Sorrows of a Golfer's 
Wife have found readers. »* a hunting novel one does not 
look for subtleties or miss them. Good, sound, slangy human 
nature, and the > a fagaey af ear generally —these we 
— to find depicted; and the love element should be strong’ 
and fibrous rather than sentimental. Of such things is this 


story of the drawing together of Mrs. Wentworth, a widow, 
and Major Gruffoldi, a bachelor, woven. The atmosphere 
of the stables and the rapture of “kills” invade the love-story ; 
which is as it should be, for the art of a hunting novel is to know 
when to cut love-making and come to the ’osses, and when to cut 
the ’osses and come. to marriage bells. Mrs. Kennard knows. 
(F. V. White & Co. 310 pp. 6s.) 


OvER THE OPEN. By W. Parurotrs WittiAMs. 


Another hunting story, by the author of Poems in Pink. Mr. 
Williams knows what hunting is, for he was formerly Master and 
Huntsman of the Netton Harriers. And he seems to know what 
youth and love are. The blending of the two interests is of the 
closest, from the day when Violet boldly goes into raptures over her 
first horse to the day when—but the story is for its readers. (F.V. 
White & Co. 294 pp. 6s.) 


Pavut MERcER. By James ADDERLEY.. 


This story by the author of Stephen Remarx is dedicated 
to Canon Gore. One has only to read the first two chapters 
describing the ‘ Pilgrims” of Bunster and their leader, a 
millionaire soap-maker, to realise that it is a marrowy 
book. The figure of Peter Gowle, an unctuous preacher from 
Clapham, is stamped on the memory at once. ‘He was so terribly 
afraid of being justified by works that he seemed to favour an 
entirely passive existence, in which you must abstain even from 
doing what was right, lest you should run the risk of thinking there 
was any merit attached to your actions.” It was after hearing 
Mr. Gowle tell the story of his conversion that Paul, the 
millionaire’s little boy, said to Joan, his little sister: ‘‘ I hate hear- 
ing about God, don’t you?” (Edward Arnold, 234 pp. 6s.) 


Samwnt Porru, By J. Henry Harris. 


This is a novel of local customs and ways of thought. The author 
knows thoroughly, and loves correspondingly, the stretch of Cornish 
coast between Cawsand and the Land’s End. His story tells how a 
young widow, Grace Trevail, toiled for the future of her little son, 
Silas, when bereft of her husband. The story is told not wholly 
for its own sake. The author is anxious to steep us in the simple 
life of these Cornish villages. We see the boats building. and. 
smell their new paint, we see the pilchards lying embalmed: in 
their “ press-beds” for the Italian market, and we are given many 
a quaint local saying, such as this: 

‘The Queen’s nothin so uncommon, 

But just like another woman 

What’s got a mouth and eyes.” 


Of course, there is a love interest—indeed, ‘‘ The Wooing of Dolly 
Pentreath”’ is the sub-title of the story. (John Milne. 320 pp. 6s.) 


Srr Gasparp’s AFFINITY. By Mina SanpEMAN 


Lurid and unlikely. There is a governess in the story who talks 
to her two charges like this : 


“Thank Heaven that I am English born and bred, a true Briton, a 
daughter of Albion to the core! No incomprehensible, outlandish, 


you, Victoria (and she ———— her forcible discourse by tapping. 

vigorously on the floor with 

I will not allow you (if I can avoid it) to acquire any French tricks; and 
ou Cecilia . . . whoare, alas! so soon to leave my sheltering wi 

for the gay and deceptive world beware of Jesuitical Papists ! » 

Sir Gaspard and his affinity seem to have made a wedding of it’, 

whereat “everything was rose-tinted and joyous.” e had: 





indecorous foreign ways for me, therefore I wish to put it clearly before: ~: 
er beetle-crushing, elastic braced foot) that. : 


bay, 


not patience to ascertain what becomes of Mr. '‘ Dawkins-« 
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Dawk. But the name fascinates us. (Digby & Long. 204 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 


In Sovpxrnsvit1ez. By Ruts McEnery Srvarr. 


The American character tale, with its rendering of life in what 
this writer calls “secluded spots still reckoned upside down,” is 
refreshing. When such a tale contains a deacon, and an old maid 
named Euphemia Twiggs, and the question is whether the deacon’s 
habit of finding Miss Twiggs’s hymns for her in church will come 
to anything, we at once surrender ourselves to the story. It was 
the Rev. Mr. Bowen who calculated that Deacon Hatfield’s ‘ book- 
swappin’s” with Euphemia in twenty-three years totalled up to 
12,000 ; and it was the rumour of this calculation that revived the 
hopes of a match in the congregation. But at the critical service 
Euphemia solved a delicate situation by going to a remote pew, and 
the village did not know what to make of it. ‘I don’t say she 
didn’t act ca’m,” said one, “‘ but in my opinion a little fluster is 
sometimes mo’ becomin’ to a woman ’n what this everlastin’ 
ca’mness is.” Of such quaint humour these stories—there are five— 
are compact. (Harper & Brothers. 244 pp. 5s.) 


By H. Stmpney Warwick. 


We have little doubt that Mr. Warwick is a young writer. 
fhere are five or six plots in this book, and “ problems” enough 
for all. There is a rector with a guilty secret; and there is a 
union unblest by the Church; and there is a broken engagement in 
another quarter; and there is an East-end parson who drinks and 
reclaims outcasts; and there are hints of dark doings in Colorado ; 
and what not. Mr. Warwick has the courage to tackle half 
a dozen motives; he lacks the experience to deal effectively with 
one. Anything more crude than the story of how Geoffrey Gra 
and Irene Tempest dispensed with marriage we have seldom sual 
Yet Mr. Warwick has stuff in him. What he needs to get rid of is 
that dust o’ glamour of life. (J. W. Arrowsmith. 338 pp.) 


Tue Sack or Monte Caro. By Watter Frirn. 


This story purports to tell how certain daring spirits raided the 
gaming rooms at Monte Carlo. The idea occurred to the narrator 
in bed one morning; and it is carried out quite successfully. The 
‘swag’? as one of the party called it, or the “‘ boodle” as another 
designated it, was enormous, and the story of its capture is told 
with a gallop and an accompaniment of pretty yatchswomen. 
(Arrowsmith. 298 pp. 3s. éd.) 


Dust o’ Guamovur. 


By E. Purrers Trai. 


A publisher’s note, which we are in doubt whether to believe or 
not, or whether we are expected to believe or not, states that 
this story is printed from a MS., the property of a famous 
actress, bought at an auction, and now edited for the public. This 
may or may not be the case. If not, the ruse is very silly. The 
story is told in the first person by a woman of singular frankness. 
She also had “a flowing chestnut mane” and greenish-grey eyes. 
Her adventures on and off the stage make the book. (James 
Bowden. 282 pp.) 


Tue MILLIONAIREOF PARKERSVILLE. 


A Deserter rrom Parnistta. 


By Marsnatt G. Woon. 


A Californian story. Scene: the Blue Jump Claim and elsewhere. 
Dialect: “kin” for “can” and “thet” for “that.” Class: melo- 
drama. Gambler: Poker Jake. (J. W. Arrowsmith. 192 pp. 1s.) 


Tue Joy or my Yourr. By Oraup Nicnotson. 


This book is all ejaculation, and the pages are peppered with 
mon ami, voild, sapristi, and allons donc. 1t is a sort of rhapsody on 
youth by an old man looking back on his own elahesnnties. 
(Elkin Mathews. 296 pp.) 


A Marrrontat Freak. By Epiru M. Page. 


Miss Page lacks experience. She founds a tissue of incidents— 
many of them unhappy—upon an impossible “ marriage” between 
an Oxford unde uate and a young girl of seventeen, conducted 

igby & Long. 310 pp. 6s.) 


by themselves in an empty church, ( 





REVIEWS. 


At the Cross Roads. By F. F. Montrésor. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 

This is a tale of the making of the “choice which is life’s 
business,” the beginning of the conscious impulse toward virtue. 
The man is condemned on a false c , lengthens his imprison- 
ment by a violent attempt at flight, and finally, in a remote land, 
comes to immense wealth. The woman believes in him in spite of 
her kin, and receives him gladly when he returns. Her love is his 
salvation. They set themselves together to face the world, but 
after the birth and death of their one child she falls into a sort of 
bitterness with life, and hardens into worldly wisdom. Their 
courses begin to lie apart, till both feel the folly of it, and the wife, 
who had once drawn the man from the deeps, is now by him saved 
from a more fatal apathy. 

The problem is real, the work is undeniably strong, and yet one 
cannot lay the book down with entire satisfaction. The end is 
simply not adequate. One demands a certain emphasis in the 
crisis, a certain obvious and real decline to make the salvation 
dramatically effective. It is not quite apparent wherein the exact 
heinousness of Gillian’s conduct lay, or how and why she repented 
and turned from it. Indeed, it looks as if the writer, wearied 
with a long story, had left the end vaguely indeterminate. 
Again, the stage is overcrowded with figures, many of whom 
work out their own dramas in a way only remotely relevant 
to the main issue. In one type of story such a fault is slight, 
but here the interest lies in a struggle of impulses in two 
souls, and we demand that every part contribute to the central 
theme. Smaller blemishes, too, irritate, such as the many 
awkwardly introduced explanations to atone for previous omissions 
in the narrative, and the habit of naming the chapters by trivial 

of verses. But with such complaints our fault-finding ends. 
Miss Montrésor’s slow and careful evolution of character is wholly 
admirable. If the hero does not always convince, Gillian is 
excellent, and her mother is drawn with the cruel insight of 
genuine dislike. Stephen Molyneux is finely and tenderly done, 
and Mr. Strode, the vicar, is an austerely conscientious portrait. Of 
the many minor characters there is scarcely one which is not treated 
with care' and sympathy. The style now and then comes near 
verbosity, but at its best it has a sort of gnomic wisdom which is 
rare in novels of the day. The book has genuine power, and if the 
interest of the ethical problem is scarcely sustained, there can be no 
question about the excellence of the mere narrative. 


* * * * 


The Builders. By J. 8. Fletcher. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


It is difficult at first to tell what exactly is wrong with this book, 
for on a hasty reflection there seems nothing particularly right. 
The impression on closing it is one of entire dissatisfaction. After- 
wards one remembers that there are some pleasing, if rather 
sing-song and undistinguished, descriptions of nature, and that the 
author has undoubted clearness and order in his narrative. It is a 
plain story of a young man in training for the Methodist ministry, 
who, when on a visit to his uncle’s house, seduces a girl in the 
village, marries her, and gives up his career. He becomes a clerk 
in a neighbouring town, but soon his wife quarrels with him and 
leaves him. He believes that she is dead, and returns to his uncle’s 
house, where he in time inherits the property and becomes a 
successful farmer. A nurse comes along who initiates him into the 
mysteries of culture, and soon they are about to be married. But 
by chance he finds his former wife on the London streets, takes her 
home with him, and has severe brain fever. The poor woman sees 
that she stands between him and his love, and commits suicide on 
his recovery; after an ineffectual attempt to shoot himself, he 
marries the n and the story closes to slow music—literally to 
slow music, for Mr. Fletcher falls into the indefensible trick of 
printing several extracts from Chopin on the last page. 

The most obvious fault in the book is the weakness and common- 
ness of most of the scenes. There is something drearily familiar in 
the rm who dies with the Lord’s Prayer (printed in italic s 
on his lips, and the neglected wife who rushes out in the darkness 





to the nearest pond—not that there is anything wrong in the things 
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themselves, But they have been so staled by ignoble use that an 
author need have freshness and insight before he 


can so them with good effec, and itis just this fa quality that 
Mr. Fletcher does not possess. = pre papa gives 
his aoaggy mere reiterated at an an 

And the root of ee pe gy error tethesio tons: not dink of 

men and women as souls, to painfully and care 

made to live again in his rom with such s iceoelodan of life and his 
art as he may possess, but as e embodiments of certain 
sentiments and tendencies which he likes or hates. The book may 
be described as the history of the conversion of an abstract entity 
from Primitive Methodism to ay ape itals, culture, and a wider 
view of life. To write the story the author must have incident, so, 
having as his subject, not reality, but sentiment, he falls 
into the easy trick of using the conventional scenes of circulating- 
library fiction: and if the result be something less than convincing, 
who can wonder ? 


® * * * 
Iva Kildare: «a Matrimonial Problem. By L. B. Walford. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Inthe reviewer's lexicon there should be no such word as delightful ; 
but really it applies so well to the pleasant folk and the tender 
sentiment of Mrs. Walford’s story that the point may be stretched. 
Indeed, it is the best word, for it indicates the limitations no less 
than the strong ae of the book. The “ problem” of the title 
is, the reader is glad to find, quite of the old-fashioned order. Iva 
Kildare and Reggie Goffe discover on the eve of the young 
gentleman’s de for India that they arein love. The fates are 
unkind, and it looks like a case of life-long tion. Iva’s 
mother, Lady Tilbury, was not informed of the attachment. 
Perhaps if she had been she would not have interfered, for her 
own experience of two husbands presented something of a 
“problem ” : 


““*T know you were happy with Sir Thomas?’ murmured Iva in- 
quiringly. 

‘That I was, honour bright, Iva.’ 

‘ Yet you did not love him as you loved my father ?’ 

be father didn’t deserve the love I gave him,’ said the widow 
prom may. ‘He would have broken my heart if ——’ 

ow—but you loved him.’ 

‘Oh, I loved him—more shame to me.’ 

*S>, you loved him and were not happy with him—and you did not 
love Sir Thomas and were happy with him. "Tis a queer world,’ said 
Iva, with a queer little quavering smile.” 


Meanwhile Mr. Jabez Druitt gives up business in Manchester and, 
buying the ancestral hall of the impoverished Goffes, sets himself to 
the wooing of Iva. A fine character this, and carefully drawn—as, 
indeed, are all in the book. He reminds one more of the benevolent 
J arndyce than of any other middle-aged here in fiction. When at 
the last Reggie turns up from India and Mr. Druitt learns the truth 
nothing _— him but that they as accept the family 
mansion at his han The news of the act of self-sacrifice sends 
Lady Tilbury all speed to the Hall : 


“It was a raw, misty evening: but Lady Tilbury, heedless of weather 
and of the pane darkness, hurried along, engrossed solely by the 
purpose which took her abroad. pte op | ing to tell Mr. Druitt what 
she thought of him, if ten thousand obstacles stood in the way. 
ot a was alone ; ; 4 a slope ee, Need |—auah 
a li ~ 80. figure in the y ury been 
rss ny poses chan an driving about in his high dog-cart— 
oe ag Se about erect and gay, with head well up, and 


or, a any oe, 
: she had never thought of him as a little 


shoulders well thro 
man before. 

But, crouching over a low fire, with a forlorn droop in every feature, 
and—truth compels the detail—only a pair of thin old slippers on his 
feet, which took off at least an inch from his height, he presented such a 
picture of pitiful insignificance that her woman’s soul was stirred within 


She could not blame Iva. How should a girl of Iva’s age look below 
pr: 5g P m4 pods one of nt finest natures God ever made, 
en ina en, -coa ! Her swam ; her 
hands involuntarily went out before h _— ite 


And Lady Tilbury proposed—a strange thing to do, perhaps ; but 
the author makes it the most natural thing in the world, as vel as 
one of the prettiest scenes you will find in a season’s fiction. Mrs. 
Walford has seldom been more happy than in this quaint conclusion. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO’S LIST. 


The Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Edited, with Biographical Additions, 
By FREDERIC |G. KENYON. 


From the ACADEMY.—“ To the historian a Englich ag og — volumes will be 
invaluable ; and to us, to whom the memory of the Brownings is still fresh, they are full of 


new lights and new beauties,” 

From the T1MES.—“ Thef series of it will easily be understood, gives a very 
complete ——y of Mrs. ~~: 8 life, so as it can in any sense be said to have 
belonged to her friends and the world, The editor, whose name is a guarantee that he 
eb. A gt. RAB pw Rg mam oe her letters with a slender thread of 
narrative, sufficient wo volumes a thoroughly adequate biography. 
The selection of the letters and the interposed narrative are both di done with excellent taste. 








CHEAPER EDITION OF MRS. BROWNING'S WORKS. 


On November 17th, complete in 1 volume, with Portrait and Facsimile of a “‘ Sonnet from 
the Portuguese,” : 


large crowr 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


The Poems of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


*,* This Edition is uniform with the Two-Volume Edition of 
Robert Browning's Complete Works. 


A RECORD OF BRAVE AOTIONS. 
In a few days, with 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, crown 8vo, 6s 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 


By the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT (“ Vepzrre”). 


i Those Teles are woritnes S net fo ¢ form soar, but to nepeieh patriotism. Book cote 
com in a though no formal quotation of authorities is given. 

vailable litera on each event described has ot laid under contribution. The 
chetehes will be yound to be historically accurate. 


THE WAR of GREEK INDEPENDENCE, 1821-1833. 


W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., late Scholar of Merton College, Senior Scholar 
af Bt. John’s College, Oxford. With Map. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


FRIENDSHIP'S GARLAND. By Matthew Arnold. Second 


Edition, Small crown 8vo, bound in white cloth, 4s. 6d, 


THE GREY LADY. By Henry Seton Merriman, Author 


of “The Sowers,” “* With Edged Tools,” “‘{n Kedar’s Tents,” &c. With 12 Full- 
Page Llustrations by Agraur eed Crown 8vo, 68. , 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Cheap Popular 


8vo, bound in limp cloth, 2s. 6d, 


TWELVE ‘YEARS j ina MONASTERY. By J come McCabe, 


late Father Anthony, 0.S.F. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [On Monday next. 


LORD COCHRANE’S TRIAL BEFORE LORD ELLEN- 


BOROUGH in 1814, By J. B, ATLAY. With a Preface by EDWARD DOWNES 
LAW, Commander, Royal Navy. With Portrait. 8vo, 18s. (Shortly. 


THE STORY of the CHURCH of EGYPT: being an Out- 
line of the ——e the cag = under their successive Masters from the Roman 
Conquest until now. By L. BUTCHER, Author of “ A Strange Journey,” “A 
Black Jewel,” &c. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. (Shortly. 


POT-POURRI from a SURREY GARDEN. By Mrs. C0. W. 


EARLE, With an Appendix by Lady CONSTANCE LYTTON. Seventh Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By the late John Marshall, 
F R.8., F.R.0.8., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late Lecturer on 
Anatomy at the. Government School of Design, South Kens: nm; Professor of 
Hospita in University London; Senior Surgeon to niversity College 

ital, &c., &c. lil by 200 Drawings by J. 8. Cuthbert, engraved 
and G, Nicholls, Third Edition, Imperial 8vo, price 3is, 6d, 


aan; : an Afrikander. By Anna Howarth. Orown &ro, 6s. 


“* A most in ay full of excellent ae vy of African and English life.......The 
influence which more civilised character has on the savage survivals in Jan is 
@ masterly study. bey 7 ‘Mall Ga Gazette. 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. By Henry Seton Merriman, Author 


of “‘ The Sowers,” “ With Edged Tools,” &c. FOURTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








ss id Merriman is at his best in his new book. It is full of adventure, of humour, and 
of vigour; and the scene, which is laid in Spain during the Carlist war, will be quite new 
to most readers...... In short, we have nothing but praise for ‘ In Kedar’s Tents.’ ”’ 


Guardian, 
DEBORAH of TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, 


Author of “ A Toy Tragedy,” “The Little Squire,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
j ve . *[ Next week. 


Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER ‘& CO., 15, Warertoo Piaceg, 8.W. 
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THE ARTISTS and ENGRAVERS of BRITISH and 
AMERICAN BOOKPLATES. By H. W. FINCHAM, Vice-President of Ex-Libris 
Society. 

Edition limited to 1,500 Copies for England and America, with exsmples by C. W. Sherborn, 

E. D. French, Aubrey Beardsley, and others. Price 21s. net. 


This work gives a list of about 1,400 Artists and Engravers, and a Sones of be 


than 5,000 Bookplates. The work will be fully illustrated with 


periods, some printed from the o copper-plates. B hical Notes will be given 
wherever possible, and a complete Index of the Bookplates adkiod. 


A STUDY OF ETCHING. 
ETCHING By William Strang and Dr. Singer. 


Crown 4to, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. A Practical, Technical, and Historical Account 
of the Art of Etching and the Allied Processes. With 6 Original Plates Sy Author, 
each illustrating a different Process, and 8 Woodcuts, also executed by Mr. Strang. 


Also a SPECIAL EDITION, 25s. net. 
These prices will be raised immediately after publication to 15s. net and 42s, net. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
NATURAL CAUSES and SUPERNATURAL SEEMINGS. 
By H. MAUDSLEY, M.D. Third Edition, Revised and Rewritten. Price 12s. 
** Mr. Maudsley’s book is a most valuable corrective.” —Scotsman. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY.” 
FICHTE’S SCIENCE of ETHICS. Translated by A. E. 


KROEGER, and Edited by Professor the Hon. T. W. HARRIS. Post 8vo, 9s. 


STUDIES in PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By Frank Podmore. 
With Plans and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s, 
“ His book is one not only of the utmost interest, but one of sound practical value.” 


Scotsman. 
COLLECTED POEMS. By Austin Dobson 


With a 
Portrait. Crown 8yo, price 6s. 
“ No gift more charming than these ‘ Collected Poems’ can very readily be “—ee 


A NOVEL DEALING WITH THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. 
MARCUS WARWICK—ATHEIST. By Alice M. Dale. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


This is a story of the new Socialism and of Heredity. The hero is an Atheist and an 
opponent of criminal law, and the story shows how, by a wonderful recompense of the 
Divine vengeance, he was led to believe in the necessity of Christianity and of the moral 
code. The plot is of an absolutely original character. 


A GREAT CANADIAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
THE FORGE in the FOREST. By Professor Charles G. D. 


ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“The book may be recommended to all readers as a good, exciting story, written with a 
scholarly pen, and especially to those readers who love a study of fresh woods and pastures 
new.”’—Interary World. 


A STORY OF THE BRONTE COUNTRY. 
A MAN of the MOORS. By Halliwell Sutcliffe, Author of 


“The Eleventh Commandment.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DOWN by the SUWANEE RIVER. By Aubrey Hopwood. 


A Tale of Adventure ang Romance among the Orange Plantations of Florida. 
Crown 8vo, 


“ The situations are happily conceived and worked out with dramatic effect.””—Scotsman. 


THE JOURNAL of COUNTESS FRANCOISE KRASINSKA, 


Great-Grandmother cf Victor Emmanuel. Translated KASIMIR DZIEKONSKA. 
The only Authorised Edition. With a Portrait and other Illustrations. 16mo, gilt 
top, deckel edges, and a special cover design, 5s. 


“ This is a quaint little book full of delicate charm.”—Academy. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEGEL. 
THE WISDOM and RELIGION of a GERMAN PHILO- 


SOPHER: being Extracts from the Works of Hegel. Translated and Arranged by 
ELIZABETH 8. HALDANE. Witha Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.—Votume 84. 
THE ELEMENTS of HYPNOTISM: the Induction, the 


Phenomena, and the Physiology of Hypnosis. By RALPH H. VINCENT. With 
17 Illustrations. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Full particulars of the above Series will be sent gratis on application. 


HAWTHORNE'S FIRST DIARY. With an Account of its 


Discovery and Loss. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD, Author of ‘‘ The Life of John 
Greenleaf Whittier.” 16mo, 3s. 6d. net, 


WITH A COVER IN COLOURS. 
THE BOOK of the DUMPIES. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 


With numerous Illustrations on every page by Frank Verbeck. Oblong 4to, 3s, 6d. 
These delightfully original little people, who made their first English appearance in the 
pages of the “Sketch,” are sure to make new friends for themselves in book-form. No more 
amusing literature has been provided for the young of a)l ages since Mr. Palmer Cox intro- 
duced us to the memorable Brownies. 





Indon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & O©O., Lep., 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 
THE MAKING of ABBOTSFORD. By the 


Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL SCOTT. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
Vignette of Abbotsford. 374 pages, square crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. 


IN NORTHERN SPAIN. By Dr. Hans Gadow, 
M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 438 pages. Containing Map and 89 Tlustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 

oe 1 . 
About the best book of European travel that has appeared these many Joey World. 
“Mr. Gadow has all the equipment of a really desirable trave companion. As 
befits a Fellow of the Royal ety, he is a trained and accurate o er. He isa 
botanist and a naturalist, a philologist and an archzologist with a taste for ethnology, and is 
a well-read man to boot.......a most comprehensive and practical volume.”—The Academy. 


An INTRODUCTION to STRUCTURAL BOTANY 


By D. H. SCOTT, M.A., Ph.D., Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell Labora- 
tory, Royal Gardens, Kew. 


FLOWERING PLANTS. Fourth Edition. Illustrated with 113 Figures. 
FLOWERLESS PLANTS. Second Edition. Illustrated with 114 Figures. 


A short account of the discovery, by the Japanese botanists, Hirase and Ikeno, 
of the occurrence of spermatozoids in certain Gymnosperms has been inserted, 
and illustrated by sketches from preparations which these observers generously 
gave to the author. This great a over, in the happiest way, the 
gap between Flowering and Flowerless Plants. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. each. 


HORA: SUBSECIVA:. By John Brown, MD., 


LL.D. New Edition in 3 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 


THE NURSE'S HANDBOOK of COOKERY. 

A Help in Sickvess and Convalescence. By E. M. WORSNOP, First 

Class Diplomée of the National School of Cookery, South Kensington, and 

for sixteen years Teacher of Cookery under the London School Board. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 

“A useful little manual of invalid cookery is ‘The Nurse’s Handbook of Cookery.’ 


Especially valuable will be found the chapters dealing with the differing nutritive 
nm of the various foods.” —Black and White. 


THE STORY of AB: a Tale of the Time of the 


Cave Men. By STANLEY WATERLOO, Author of “A Man and a 
Woman,” ‘‘ An Odd Situation,’ &. With 10 Fall-Page Illustrations by 
Simon Harmon Vedder, and Cover Design by Will Bradley. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 5s. 


EXILED from SCHOOL; or, for the Sake of a 
Chum. By ANDREW HOME, Author of ‘‘ From Fag to Monitor,” &c. 
With 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Stephen Reid. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


price 5s. 


SONGS of the SEA and LAYS of the LAND. 


By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


BLACK’S GUIDE to BATH and BRISTOL. 
Sixth Edition. Edited by A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. Illustrated with 
New Maps and Plans. Feap, 8vo, paper covers, price 1s. 
































RE-ISSU EZ. 


DRYBURGH EDITION of 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


To be completed in 25 Monthly Volumes, each containing Photogravure 
Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum Paper, 8 Page Woodcuts, 
and Vignette Title. 
Large crown 8vo, bound in buckram, price 3s. 6d. per volume. 
Volume I. now ready. 





A. & ©, BLAOK, Soho Square, London, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


T may interest our readers to be reminded 
I that with this number the Acapemy 
begins its second year under the present 
control. The first number of the new 
series was dated November 14, 1896. 
During the past year we have endeavoured 
to be both just and generous; and now 
more than ever are we intent upon the 
discovery and encouragement of genuine 
merit in literature. 





Mr. Joun Mortzy is about to account 
and atone for his long silence by the 
ublication of a rather important volume. 
t is a contribution to modern polemics, 
but, as the author hopes, from the 
standpoint of a philosopher rather than 
from that of an ex-Minister. One of his 
chapters will be devoted, in this spirit, to a 
study of the subject of Home Rule. 


Tue strike of the Edinburgh printers (to 
be precise, the machine-minders) has as- 
sumed a strong literary interest. Many 
important books are delayed — books for 
which the public are eager. We hear that 
the plates of an important edition of the 
Waverley Novels have been withdrawn 
from Edinburgh and have been sent to 
Guildford. Plates for four other important 
books have come South, and it is not con- 
sidered likely that they will cross the Border 


again. 


Ir is feared that the strike portends 
nothing less than a transference of Edin- 
burgh’s power and prestige in the book- 
printing trade to London or elsewhere. The 
odd thing is that the London men, by sup- 
porting the Edinburgh strikers, are doing 
their masters a very turn ; seeing that 
every day of the strike sees the Edinburgh 
presses growing slacker and the London and 











English presses busier. [twill be curiousif the 
balance of power is materially altered ; for 
there is no denying the present supremacy 
of Edinburgh in the printi of books 
Three such firms as Messrs. py ae & 

Messrs. R. & R. Clark, and Messrs. 
Constable (which are all affected by the 
strike) are not to be easily matched south 
of the Tweed. The extensive printing of 
English books in Edinburgh took its rise 
when the original issues of the Waverley 
Novels advertised the name of Ballantyne 
everywhere. A _ circumstance in in- 
burgh’s favour—but Edinburgh made it— 
has been that the printing-works there 
are lighter, airier, cleaner, and in every 
way better fitted for careful bookwork than 
London establishments. At least, Edinburgh 
Says 80. 





As to the causes of the present strike, 
they are such as to compel sympathy with the 
masters. The men demand a 50-hour week, 
without reduction of wages. Hitherto the 
Edinburgh week has been one of 52} hours, 
as compared with the 54-hour week which 
still prevails in London. Indeed, a 56-hour 
week is the rule of some London firms, and 
many provincial ones. The Edinburgh 
masters were therefore already at a dis- 
advantage when this new demand was 
sprung upon them in August. They 
assert that it is quite impossible to 
grant a week of 50 hours while 
rival London firms are getting 54 hours’ 
work out of their men for the same wages. 
It may be believed, however, that masters 
and men, between whom great respect 
exists, will settle their differences speedily. 





Many strange things have been done in 
the name of Jubilee, but few are more odd 
than the publication of Zhe Imperial Souvenir, 
which lies before us. Mr. Nutt puts it forth, 
Prof. Salmoné has “‘ devised and edited ’’ it, 
and Mr. Richmond, R.A., contributes a 
design. The deviser’s task has been to 
procure translations of the third stanza of 
the National Anthem in fifty of the most 
important languages spoken in the British 
Empire, and to serve them up here. In 
shape the book is impossible—one of those 
unwieldy things, broader than they are tall— 
and we have some difficulty in believing 
that its contents will be treasured by 
anyone. There is no reason why Prof. 
Salmoné should not attend a feast of 
languages, but we cannot see why he 
should ask others to buy the scraps. 





THE opinions of cultured Indians concern- 
ing the work of Mrs. Steel and Mr. Kipling 
are naturally interesting. It is the privilege 
of these writers, as it is of all who use 
remote foreign backgrounds, to postulate 
with more freedom than can the stay-at-home 
novelist. Very few readers, even among 
Anglo-Indians, are in a position to cor- 
roborate or deny their statements. Hence 
it is well that now and then a native should 
be afforded an opportunity of ing. 
It was under this belief that we asked 
Prof. A. 8. Ghosh, of the University of 
Calcutta, to comment upon Mrs. Steel’s new 
book, Jn the Permanent Way. 





Pror. Guosn praises the book highly, 
not su for its dramatic qualities, but for 
the understanding and sympathy it reveals. 


. | But he has one or two faults to find. He 


writes : 

“T think, however, that the sorrows of a 
childless wife in India are not nearly so great as 
Mrs. Steel describes them to be, simply because 
of that ‘curious resignation, that impassive 
acquiescence, which,’ she says, ‘does more to 

te East from West than all the seas 
which lie between England and India’; and 
because, even if the barrenness of the first wife 
necessitates the marrying of a second (with a 
view to the future ormance of religious 
rites), there can be no jealousy between the 
two; for to them ‘ marriage has for its object 
the preservation of the hearth fire, not the fire 
of passion, and the jealousy which is a virtue 
to the civilised is a crime to these barbarians.’ 
Mrs. Steel, I fear, has also fallen into the 
common error (it would have been a marvel had 
she not) of assuming that every uate of an 
Indian University is a prig. e Indian gra- 
duate is also the pet aversion of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. But both are wrong in their assump- 
tions. In the discharge of my academical 
duties, not so very long ago, I came daily into 
contact with more than seven hundred under- 
graduates of the Calcutta University, and I did 
not notice in them as a class any particular 
priggishness, anything which would differen- 
tiate them in that respect, say, from English 
Varsity men.” 





THE recent ~~ have again reminded 
readers at the British Museum of the 
tardiness of the officials in arranging for 
some system of artificial illumination, which 
shall supplement the loss of daylight in 
their subterraneous book-rooms. Under 
present circumstances no sooner is London 
wrapped in fog than shelves and shelves of 
volumes become inaccessible. The electric 
current which supplies the large lamps 
suspended from the ing-room ceiling is 
notoriously bad, and must by this time have 
made the fortune of several oculists and 
opticians, but the incandescent lamps which 
light the desks burn steadily enough. Can- 
not similar lamps be fixed downstairs? Or 
if not, might not the attendants carry 
electric lanterns? It seems ridiculous that 
at this advanced day a fog should be per- 
mitted so to embarrass visitors to the finest 
library in the world. In the newspaper 
room in gloomy weather work is reduced to 


nothing. 


Ar this time of year, when every minute 
a bouk is born, it is no wonder that reviewers 
are hasty; and we have noticed a curious 
instance of reviewer’s haste in the past few 
days. In two journals—one a critical weekly 
of old standing, and the other a people’s 
daily—we have seen a book entitled Brer 
Mortal included among books for children. 
The second organ, indeed, effusively bids 
the reader, ‘“‘ be he ever so young,” thank 
the author most ‘‘devoutly” for the treat 
offered. This is very comic. We happen to 
have read Brer Mortal with some interest, 
and, therefore, we know that a child might 
as well be offered Zhe Battle of the Books as 
Ben Marlas’ allegory of evolution. In order 
to heighten his effect, the author has 
adop the formula of Uncle Remus; 
beyond that there is nothing to suggest 
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juvenile appreciation of the book. It is a 
facetious satire, intelligible only to minds 
conversant with the c¢ of creeds. It 
could do no harm to children, because of 
*ts incomprehensibility. But to place it in 
their hands would be a cruel act. 





Tue ingenious gentleman who devised 
the San Francisco Zark, and subsequently 
migrated East, has now prepared a successor. 
This he calls LZ’ Enjant Terrible. The editor 
is a committee of three: Mr. Gelett Burgess, 
the original San Francisco eccentric; Mr. 
Oliver Herford, a clever humorous artist ; 
and Mr. J.J. Roche. The contents of the 
new paper are to be chosen in a manner 
sufficiently unconventional. ‘‘ Once a week 
the editors are to dine together, and on this 
evening the matter for the next number of 
the publication, both text and illustrations, 
will be conceived and expressed on paper, 
the staff being pledged not to leave the 
room until the entire copy is ready for the 
printer.” We can only say that we trust 
the morrow’s proof-reading will be rigorous, 





A CORRESPONDENT sends us the copy of a 
note written by Mr. Kipling to a literary 
aspirant in New Zealand, which throws 
some light, he remarks, on the liberties taken 
with a novelist’s good-nature and leisure. 
It runs: ‘‘ No man’s advice is of the least 
benefit in our business (and I am a very 
busy man). Keep on trying till you either 
fail or succeed.”” The author, adds our cor- 
respondent, deemed this missive “‘ encourag- 
ing.” 





In connexion with this matter we might 
quote two or three of the letters printed 
in the Forum from the recent post-bag of a 
well-known American author. They show 
fairly enough one part of the penalty of 
popularity : 


** Dear Srr,—Will you be kind enough to 
answer the following question?—In your 
estimation, is ‘Portia’ the judge in the trial 
scene in the ‘ Merchant of enice’ or the 
‘Duke’? Can you cite me some good authority 
on this point ?— Yours very truly, x oe 


“DEAR Srr,—I enclose you under separate 
cover a manuscript, entitled ‘X. Y.Z.’ It will 
take you about forty-five minutes to read it. 
That, to a busy man, is a great deal of time, I 
know ; but, nevertheless, I am going to ask of 
you the very great favour of giving me that 
much of your time, reading the manuscript and 
telling me if it is worth anything—if it would 
be worth while even to try again. I do not 
like to ask such a favour. If I had it to do in 
person, probably my courage would fail me; 
but neces-ity knows no law—I want criticism— 
and I take advantage of the friendly cover of a 
letter. I trust some time in the future to be 
able to render you a quid pro quo for the time 
spent. 
can repay only with thanks.—Very —_— — 


** Will you please give me your personal 
opinion as to the sanity or insanity of Shake- 
speare’s ‘Hamlet,’ and oblige “oC. D.” 





Str Lewis Morris appears in a new 
role in the current Forum. He con- 


Your kindly criticism and advice I | P 





eS a, a cate eee 
Laughter,” which is by way of being a plea 
for the revival of the broad humour of 
Dickens. Sir Lewis should try Many 
Cargoes. Incidentally, we gather that ae 
his dislikes are the humorous articles 

a well-known contemporary writer of the 
school of Thackeray. ‘‘ WhenI read them,” 
he says, ‘‘I cannot help wondering how the 
old lion would have liked to see his mane 
en papillotes and to hear his own roar 
reproduced, as it were, in falsetto, and 
ending in the polite little snigger which is 
almost inevitable in these productions. It 
is Thackeray, no doubt, but with a difference 
—with quite as much classical learning and 
power of literary allusion, with much 
graceful badinage, and not unfrequently a 
pleasant subacid humour. But it is much 
what Sydney —— the genteel and 
briefless Chance arrister—his mother, 
you will remember, was Lady Susan— 
would have written if he had had genius 
and knowledge enough; and anything like 
a hearty laugh is not to be got out of it. 
The utmost it can elicit is a well-bred and 
somewhat sickly smile.” There seems to 
=e attack here on someone. Who can 
it be ? 





Nor long ago a gentleman astonished the 
world, and tested the fortitude of his friends, 
by reciting from memory the whole of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. The feat was 
accomplished in twenty-six hours, and was 
sufficiently novel and undesirable. But in 
eccentricity a reciter, who recently has per- 
formed before Miss Ellen Terry, goes er. 
This enthusiast called on the actress and 
insisted upon reciting Thomson’s Seasons 
entirely by facial expression. . The poem is 
not peculiarly rich in dramatic opportunities, 
but he forged remorselessly to the end, 
although long before he reached it his 
listener had to consult the text. A single 
facial expression can mean so many things. 





Tue New Century Theatre’s second series 
of performances will be given at the 
Avenue Theatre on the afternoon of Monday, 
November 29, Tuesday, November 30, 
Wednesday, December 1, Thursday, 
December 2, and Friday, December 3. 
The ny me will consist of a one-act 
play y Miss Margaret Young, entitled 
‘“* Honesty,” and “ Admiral Guinea,” by 
Mr. W. E. Henley and the late R. L. 
Stevenson. 





Miss Hannan Lynon writes :—“ I see by 
your paragraph in this week’s AcapEmy, 
and by Mr. Austin’s remarks in the Sketch, 
that Amitié Amoureuse is regarded in Lordon 
as a new French book over which Paris is at 


in the beginning of last Feb , when I 
sent my article about it to the Fortnightly 
Review. Then, in a restricted literary set, 
it did create some emotion, and was accepted 
as Maupassant’s love-correspondence by 
those who had known him personally as 
well as the lady said to be Henise. The 
publishers, Messrs. COalmann Levy, never 
advertised it as Maupassant’s letters, the 


resent greatly excited. The book appeared | 8P° 


from which 





book being anonymous.. I have not seen 
Mr. Swift’s letter to the Bookman, and shall 
await a more authoritative announcement of 
its authorship to believe there was no jus- 
tification of the very definite rumour which 
on all sides associated Maupassant’s name 
with the book. The reasons Mr. Austin 
gives in denial of this connexion are by no 
means conclusive. If it were meant to con- 


‘ceal Philippe’s identity, such details as he 


mentions would naturally be invented; and 
a man ‘so slow to publish as Maupassant 
would be likely ae pose as an idler 
during the severe probationary period. The 
book is one of the most ing ones of 
the — if were fiction a 
imagine, long ago have been claimed pub- 
licly by its author.” , 


Messrs. Cassett & Co, will publish in a 
few days a book of natural history and ad- 
venture, by Mr. R. Kearton, entitled With 
Nature and a Camera. Tt will be illustrated 
with about 180 pictures photogra direct 
from a —s mae ‘ on _ 
roosts at night (photogra: flashlight), 
in the ant of Seeding dois sian ine eat 
flight, at rest on roosts, waiting for their 

rey, sitting on their nests, wild animals at 


ome, poachers snaring and netting e, 
wildfowlers, cage-bird catchers, ani duck 


decoymen all actually at work. 








Tue popularity of the Lecture, which has 

y been revived in this country, has led 

to a curious development. A committee of 
influential residents in Holland has arranged 


with a London lecture cy for a 
number of lish lecturers to visit Am- 
runmay — agp cm i 
uring the winter. ose who have alread 
been invited are Mr. ill, who will 
speak on ‘The Ghetto,” Max O’Rell (on 
“ John Bull’’), and Mr. Kerr (on ‘* Wireless 


Telegraphy.”) The scheme has the approval 
and  Rotreees of Mr. Howard, O.B., the 
British Minister, and others. The young 
Queen Wilhelmina is also interested in the 
matter, and has expressed the hope that she 
may be present at one or more of the 
lectures if circumstances permit. 





Mr. Georcze H. Ety writes: ‘* You 
will be interested to hear that all the 
grumblings have produced no improve- 


ment in the ‘ ing’ of the hmited 
‘Meredith.’ In the Amazing Marriage, 
vol, i., p. 84, line 13, ‘mod ? has 


been by ‘ modestly urged ’; on p. 90, 
line 20, ‘had aching to say but “‘Gorgon!”’ 
has become ‘about “Gorgon!” ’—in each 
case making absolute nonsense. The 
erewhile ‘ reader,’ who ‘ read for sense’ has 
evidently given way to the mechanical dolt 
whose accomplishment goes no further than 
tting turned letters and batters. The 
detriment to a limited edition is disgusting.” 





Mr. Writtam Warson’s new volume, en- 
titled The Hope of the World, and Other Poems, 
will be published by Mr. John Lane dur- 
ing the present month. It will include 
several new in addition to the one 
e book receives its title, also 
‘The Unknown God” and “ Ode in May.” 
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AN ACADEMY OF LETTERS. 


VARIOUS VIEWS. 





E have received a large correspond- 
ence in response to our request for 
comment on the list of suggested members 
for an Acapemy or Lerrers published last 
week. Of this correspondence a selection is 
printed below, and we beg to assure those 
correspondents whose communications have 
been crowded out that their opinions will be 
considered in the formation of the final list, 
which will be published in this journal on 
December 3. In that issue we shall make 
a statement as to the method of conferring 
the awards of Onze Hunprep Gurveas and 
Fiery Gorveas upon the authors of two 
books of signal merit published during the 
year. The list submitted last woek was as 
follows :— 


John Ruskin. W. E. H. Lecky. 

W. E. Gladstone. 8. R. Gardiner. 

Herbert Spencer. Bishop Creighton. 

Duke of Argyll. Bishop Stubbs. 

A. C. Swinburne. Rev. Aidan Gasquet. 

George Meredith. W. E. Henley. 

Jobn Morley. Andrew Lang. 

Thomas Hardy. William Archer. 

James Bryce. H. D. Traill, 

Sir G. O. Trevelyan. Edmund Gosse. 

Leslie Stephen. Mrs. Meynell. 

George Macdonald. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

R. D. Blackmore. Francis Thompson. 

Rudyard Kipling. W. B. Yeats. 

Aubrey de Vere, Henry James. 

R. C. Jebb. Austin Dobson. 

Dr. Salmon, J. M. Barrie. 

W. W. Skeat. A. W. Pinero. 

Dr. J. A.H. Murray. W. 8. Gilbert. 

W. P. Ker. ** Lewis Carroll.” 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hawarden Castle: Nov. 6, 1897. 


Sin,—I am sensible of the great interest 
attaching to your project, but at my advanced 
age I find it necessary to ask to be excused 
from discussion on any new undertaking. 
— Yours very faithfully, 

W. E. Giapstone. 





Frognal End, Hampstead, N.W. : 
Nov. 8, 1897. 

Str,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of November 5. I note your, proyonsl 
to crown a book with the gifts of 100 
and fifty guineas, which, with your permission, 
I will reproduce in the Author. Perhape the 
knowledge that such a prize is in the market 
may stimulate young writers to more careful 
utte. tion to style and artistic treatment. At 
any rate, the person who takes the prize will 
ave his fortune made so far as that book is 
concer. ed, and his future 9s well if he is strong 
enough.—I au, deur Sir, faithfal + v ur. 

WALTER Lesant, 








King’s College, Cambridge : 
Nov. 6, 1897. 
Sim,—I am afraid that I am unequal to the 
task of criticising the list of names in the 
AcaDEMY of November 6. But I venture to 
suggest that any Academy elect-d on French 
lines would probably contain the names of 
Henry Sidgwick, F. W. Farrar, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and Lord Acton.—I am, yours 
faithfully 
Oscar BROWNING. 





Harrow School: Nov. 8, 1897. 
Sir,—In reply to your question I ought to 
say that much depends upon the conception of an 
Academy of Letters. Such an Academy would 
not, in my eyes. possess great dignity unless 


the writings of its members were not merely 
successful, but elevated and elevating in their 
character. It would be invidious to suggest 


which of the forty names should be omitted from 
—_ list, but I feel that the names of the 
ishop of Durham, the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, Prof. Max Miiller, Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick, Sir Lewis Morris, and the Poet 
Laureate should appear upon _ it.— Very 
faithfully yours, J. E, C. WELLDON. 





The Haven, Fowey, Cornwall : 
Nov. 6, 1897. 


Srr,—I shall watch your experiment with a 
t deal of interest. If I demurred to the 
inclusion of two or three authors in your list, 
the ae , I fear, —— ay that I am 
imperfectly uain wi eir writings. 
But, had the lst been mine, 1 should have 
included Mr. Robert Bridges and Mr. Robinson 
Ellis. Nobody, I imagine, can object to the 
formation of such an Academy as you propose, 
or the coronation of its members by private 
enterprise. And with regard to your further 
proposal to ‘‘ crown” two books annually and 
award prizes of one hundred guineas and fift 
ineas, I need only remind you of Dr. Johnson’s 
lessing upon those who add to the emoluments 
of letters.—Believe me, dear Sir, yours very 
faithfully, 
A. T. QUILLER-CovucH. 





The Airlour, Whauphill, 
Wigtownshire, N.B.: Nov. 8, 1897. 


Srr,—A combination of circumstances pre- 
vents me giving as much attention to your 
letter as it deserves, but I am unwilling to 
appear to neglect it, and the interesting matter 
on which you are good enough to ask my 
opinion. 

Your list of forty seems to me a very good 
one, though four or five names in it convey 
nothing to me— my own fault, no doubt. 

I may be thought audacious if I pause over 
the first two names—John Ruskin, alas! we 
shall never more have even Preterita. If your 
Academy is to be a living force it should 
contain no dead lions. 

I have no confidence whatever in Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone’s literary judgment; he is omni- 
vorous, and writes as enthusiastically about 
The Christian as about The Odyssey. Greatly 
as I »dmire his faculties in his own sphere, he 
is no more than a grine in literature. 

I am sorry that I cannot restrain a shudder at 
the eeninens of Mr. Meredith having a hand in 
moulding style (I speak only of his prose), nor 
am I sure that Prof. Bryce or Mrs. Meynell 
are worthy of the rank. I should have written 
the names of Prof. Max Miiller, Prof. Mahaffy, 
and Augustine Birrell before them. 

would, at least, represent Ireland, 
which I do not see figuring in your list.— 
Yours tru y, HERBERT MAXWELL 








Underbank, Torquay : Nov. 7, 1897. 

Srr,—I am afraid I am not competent to 
offer comment or criticism upon the forty 
names to which you draw my attention, ax I 
do vB aged pr what Sepeione Sagee’, 
apparently, that of “crowning” somebody every 

ear—it 4 proposed to invest the suggested 
Tomostate, nor even (I must own, to my 
shame) who some of them are. But the list 
certainly conveys the impression of including 
everybody who ought to be included.—Believe 


me, very faithfully yours, 
W. E. Norris. 





27, Paternoster-:ow : Nov. 6. 


Srz,—In reply to your letter, I am afraid I can- 
notsay anything about the probable usefulness of 
an Academy. But I am amazed to find omitted 
in your list the names of L»rd Acton and Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton. Lord Acton is the 
most erudite man of our time, and also one of 
our very best critics. Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton is undoubtedly the first of living critics, 
and perhaps the first of all English critics. 
No one in our country has handled books as he 


has done with a knowledge of the literature of . 


the whole world. I should have thought also 
that Principal Fairbairn, of Oxford, was one of 
the likeliest men for an Academy ; but the two 
I have named easily take precedence of all 
others, and an Academy which did not recog- 
nise this at its first meeting would be self- 
condemned.— Yours very truly, 
W. Ropertson NICOLL. 





75, Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. : 
Nov. 10, 1897. 


Srr,—As I share Dr. Johnson’s distrust for 
tribunals of taste, I have naturally very grave 
doubts whether an English Academy—if prac- 
ticable—would be an unmixed boon to letters. 
With regard to the list to which you are good 
enough to call my attention, I should prefer to 


Y | see it either smaller or larger. If smaller, it 


might be restricted t> some dozen writers con- 
cerning whom there should be absolute agree- 
ment : if larger, it might well include a number 
of names for the absence of which, looking to 
other names in the list, there seems to be no 
sufficient ground.—Faithfully yours, 

AusTIn Dosson. 





Office of the Chief Rabbi, London : 
Nov. 9, 1897. 


Sir,— The list of members suggested by you 
for the proposed Academy of Letters is 
excellent. The only alteration I venture to 
make is the substitution of the names of Bishop 
Westcott, Fred. Harrison, and Sidney Lee for 
those of W. E. Henley, Francis Thompson, and 
W. B. Yeats.— Yours very truly, 

H. ADLER. 





16, Duke-street Mansions, 
Grosvenor-square, W.: 

Nov. 9, 1897. 
S1r,—I can only say that your list seems to 
me as representative as any that could be 
erawn up, and that I do not feel in a position 
to offer any criticism upon it.—Yours very 

truly, F, ANSTEY. 





Heatherlea, Worcester-park, Surrey. 


S1r,—As a parlour game there’s no greater fur 
than Academy —es for those who practise, o: 
think they practise, letters. I have read your 
list with immense interest. It is an Academ\ 
of (respectable) letters. Who is Mr. W. 1’ 
Ker, and who is the Rev. Aidan Gasquet? An:| 
why does the Duke of Argyll always figure i: 
this sort of thing? His name has been befo 
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me from my earliest years, and from my earliest 
years I have been trying in vain to discover his 
connexion with literature! And Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere——? Acharming poet, Iam told; but 
would he be on your list if the Reminiscences 
had not been recently published? It is curious 
to see the ‘‘ scholar” and the minor poet filling 
up the gap left by Huxley and Tyndall. Your 
list contains quite a crowd of respectable 
scholars, but no ‘“ scientific” literary men. 
Surely Lloyd Morgan, say, might weigh against 
Jebb or ieee. Is Skeat really a “ literary” 
name. If philology is “literature,” then so 
are astronomy and biology, and you must con- 
sider Norman Lockyer, Ball, and Ray Lan- 
kester. Grant Allen, it is true, wrote the 
Woman Who Did; but that he is an indifferent 
novelist does not cancel his other very con- 
siderable work. And is Gladstone included by 
virtue of his translations or his mpregnable Rock 
of Holy Scripture, or his brief, but effective, 
contributions to the criticism of contemporary 
works ? Of omissions there are Gissing and 
Moore and Bernard Shaw and Oscar Wilde. 
There is a lot of overdone Heine about Shaw ; 
but eliminate that and there is sufficient literary 
residuum to put beside, or even a little above, 
Bryce or Trevelyan. Moore’s Esther Waters 
is an unweeded garden ; but weigh a work like 
that against ——. But this sort of gossip is 
interminable.—Yours very truly, 


H. G. WELLS. 





London : Nov. 9, 1897. 


Srr,—May a lonely reader speak? Your list, 
of ‘* Academicians”” would have been the best 
yet submitted to the general public, had you 
shown just a little more courage, and had you 
not been anxious to show impartiality. e 
cannot be too partial to literature and 
sound scholarship. 

First: your cow . Every educated person 
(as opposed to merely crammed persons) must 
be grateful for the attention you have shown to 
scholarship. Even “the man in the street” 
has heard of Prof. Jebb, because, in spite of 
his learning, he is a Member of Parliament. 
No one, I dare prophesy, will ask a single 
question about this admirable Grecian. I am 
less sanguine about Dr. Salmon, who takes 
rank with the first among European authorities 
on the New Testament. I doubt whether 
‘* average readers”’ have had time to consider 
him. I feel sure that they have not read him, 
and I feel tolerably sure that they have not 
read a line of Jebb’s. Prof. Ker has written a 
work of real originality, and he knows the 
English language. His influence is shown— 
though not always acknowledged—by several 
young critics who were his pupils, and are now 
considered ‘“‘ very rising.” His professorial 
work has been in this parish of London, so he 
may fare better with the “voters” than 
scholars from places so remote as Oxford or 
Cambridge, or far Dublin. 

But again, your courage. One Catholic to 
five Protestant historians shows a fairness of 
mind on the part of your staff which must com- 
mend itself to the British love of fair play. 
Dr. Gasquet has not the poetic charm of Froude, 
nor the sparkling common-place of Macaulay. 
The same, however, must be said of Mr. Lecky, 
Prof. Gardiner, Bishop Creighton, Bishop 
Stubbs, and Mr. Bryce. These gentlemen— 
with Dr. Gasquet — are eminent for other 
qualities than literary genius. They are 
learned, and they have read much. Now that 
Froude, Macaulay, Carlyle, and Cardinal 
Newman are dead, it would be absurd to 
quarrel with their intelligent—if not inspired 
successors. 

Once more: your courage. I am all gallan 
when gallantry is appropriate ; but the ladies’ 





names on your list are, to my mind, a mistake. 
No more on that point. 

And now I come to a delicate question. 
eater Se eee ee boxy Gow re- 
ceived, and discipline the iring, Academi- 
cians. But deanly a critic himself may not 
have a seat in the Academy. Is Ruskin an 
R.A.? Are the —— critics of rey on 
the stage? Does the umpire join in the e, 
or the race? Why, then, is Mr. William 
Archer on your list? And Mr. Andrew Lang ? 
I thought they were Olympians. I grow bold. 
Pardon me. Yet I must be bolder. I would, 
in your place, choose Canon Gore rather 
than Mr. Pinero. For Mr. Aubrey de Vere, I 
would substitute Mr. Shorthouse. For Lewis 
Carroll I would substitute Captain Mahan. 
And for Mr. Archer, I would substitute Prof 
Dowden. As for the novelists on your list, I 
accept Thomas Hardy only, a man of 
creative genius, and with a style as far above 
all these other scribblers as the sun is above an 
“electric” advertisement. The new genera- 
tion of imaginative authors are shallow and 
flippant. ey would produce better work if 
they studied more and wrote less. But I 
belong: to the old school. I may be wrong, 
yet Milton is still better than ‘Mr. Kipling, 
and I would not give one chapter of Tom 
Jones for a wilderness of Sentimental Tommies. 
—Yours, &c., A LonELY READER. 





29, Fitzroy-square, London. 


Srr,—My compliments to your staff, and say, 

please, that I hardly know whether to con- 

tulate them on their initiative or to con- 
ound their impudence. 

Their list is so like what an Academy would 
probably be in England that its practicality 
cannot be questioned; but it has no other 
merit, and no doubt needs no other. For my 
own part I think an Academy of Letters should 
consist exclusively of men of letters: that is to 
say, men who write for the sake of writing, 
and not men who use the pen solely in order 
to convey information or spread ideas. Your 
first selection, Mr. Ruskin, is a preacher and 
propagandist, not a man of letters. It is true 
that he, like Carlyle, has become a great master 
of language in his constant effort to make it 
communicate his thought; but in doing so he 
has violated every canon of the virtuoso in 
letters, whose desire is to construct an elegant 
word-tissue, and who would rather produce an 
original refinement on an old idea than put a 
vernacular rough edge on a new one. When 
it comes to Mr. Gladstoné, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and the Duke of Argyll, the 
thing becomes ridiculous. You are trying to 
manufacture an irrelevant prestige for your 
project by including eminent men as such 
merely because they happen to have written 
books. Mr. Swinburne, on the other hand, is 
an ideal Academician: he is incapable of re- 
ceiving ideas from life, and writes only what he 
has read, reproducing with equal energy of 
style what he finds in The Clouds of Amsto- 
phanes and in Sir Edwin Arnold’s articles 
in the Daily Telegraph. (By. the way, why did 
you omit Sir Edwin Arnold?) Mr. Meredith 
is, of course, much more than a man of 
letters; but as he is certainly a virtuoso as 
well, there is no reason why he should not be 
selected. Mr. Henry James is also a stylist: 
his recent essay on Du Maurier was written with 
such extraordinary literary preciosity that its 
most critical sentences were quite unintelligible, 
though their emotional inspiration was touch- 
ingly sincere. But what are Messrs. Rudyard 
Kipling and J. M. Barrie doing in the same 
oe with Meredith and James? No young 
man ever laid more violent hands on letters 


try | than Mr. Kipling to tell his stories—stories 


which have no inspiration in literature. You 





ight as well put Dickens or Mr. Henry 
Avtar Jonas ahs the men of letters. On 
the same ground I should say that Mrs. Mey- 
nell was properly included, as George Eliot 
would be were she alive; but, then, whynomin- 
ate Mrs. Humphry Ward, who is as determined 
@ propagandist and social schoolmistress as 
Madame Sarah Grand, vated hality of his I will 
not stop to argue the eligibility of historians 
and sociologists as such, —_ or lay; 
but since you have admitted them, I do not see 
why you have passed over Mrs. Beatrice Webb 
and Mrs. J. R. Green, considering that you 
have only allowed two women ‘to thirty-eight 
male Immortals. Mr. Traill, though he once 
wrote “ dialogues” on a classical model. ought 
to be excluded . . .. Mr. Pinero and Mr. Gilbert 
are no more men of lettersthanIam. The only 
dramatist, besides Mr. Hi James, whose 
nomination could be justified is Mr. Oscar 
Wilde. I do not quarrel with the inclusion of 
an eminent translator like Dr. Jebb; but since 
there is not a single link of connexion between 
your forty and the great modern art which 
alone offers any modern parallel to Dr..Jebb’s 
favourite Greek art, why not include Mr 
—s a , whose translation of a — 
of Ri W a en 2 style, 
and has hens’ watepithen and carried out 
by him under just the circumstances which 
demand some recognition of his artistic 
devotion and public spirit. Considering the 
breadth of your classification, the omission 
of Mr. Frederic Harrison is, if I may a 
once express myself academically, singular: y 
astounding. Me Frederick Wedmore is also 
obviously eligible for your second column. 

I may add, generally, that since the Academy 
can do nothing but supply a means of recogni- 
tion for the merit of those who, working at the 
academic side of literature only, have no chance 
of popular fame, its chairs should be reserved 
for such men, and not filled up to their exclu- 
sion by world-renowned public men, whether 
they are writers or not. ve a list of ‘‘ vice- 
presidents,” if you must have big names; but 
spare the a” the absurdity of placing Mr. 
Gladstone along with Mr. Gosse, as if such a 
classification could have any meaning. 

Need I say, finally, as a keen journalist, that 
I congratulate you on the cleverest advertise- 
ment of the year ?—Yours truly, 

: G. BERNARD SHAW. 





Oxford Union Society. 


Str,—If your list is intended as an approxi- 
mation to that which might actually be issued 
if an Academy were founded, then Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Duke of Argyll are in place. 
but surely not otherwise. Away with snobbish- 
ness; exclude the “ patrons” of literature, the 
dabblers, the amateurs. Further, in a Govern- 
ment list it is almost certain that Mr. W. P. 
Ker, Mr. J. M. Barrie, and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward would not appear: and I think the 
Government would be right. It is no concern 
of mine to justify my selections ; but does not 
the substitution of Mr. Courthope for Mr. Ker 
appear to you reasonable, whether it be an actual 
or an ideal Academy you are suggesting ? 

But your most notable omission is ;that of 
the philosophers: Mr. F. H. Bradley, Mr. 
Bernard Bosanquet, Mr. Henry Sidgwick, and 
the Master of Balliol, surely all of these have 
strong claims. Above all, Mr. Bradley; for 
the man is a great writer as well as a great 
philosopher, and even if his — hy were 
despicable (which it is not) his style would 
merit the honour. ; 

Again, Mr. F. W. Maitland surely deserves 
place, as also does Prof. Dicey. Both can write 
as well as think; neither is a mere lawyer.— 
Yours, &c., ORIELENSIS. 
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4, Princes Mansions, Westminster : 
Nov. 10, 1897. 

Srr,—Your Academy, which seems a fair 
average choice, fills one with despondency to 
find it so poor. It brings out the weakness o 
contemporary literature, and is overburdened 
with the names of the “ illustrious obscure.” 

If the name of George Macdonald be omitted, 
and replaced by that of William Watson, the 
twenty first names would be fairly satisfactory 
and representative, but after that this moderate 
feeling of gratification ceases. 

If the names of Lecky, Henley, Lang, and 
Barrie be excepted for most of the others, 
substitutes of equal or greater merit might be 
found, and, of course, the official stamp would 
lug in the Laureate. Personally, I would not 
give a vote to Creighton, Stubbs, Gasquet, and 
Mrs. H. Ward, and I am exceedingly doubtful 
whether Archer, Mrs. Meynell, W. 8. Gilbert, 
and “ Lewis Carroll” ought to find a place, 
illustrious as Gilbert and Carroll are in their 


own d ents. Measured by a French 
Snand Gar would hardly be included.— 
Yours truly, WHITE. 





Devonshire Club, St. James’s. 


Str,—Seeing that you have invited the 
opinions of your readers upon the subject of your 
=a Academy of Letiers, I am tempted— 
while agreeing in the main with your selection 
of potential Immortals—to express to you my 
personal joy at the inclusion in your list of 
the names of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert and “ Lewis 
Carroll.” This for the reason that it has ever 
seemed to me easier to be solemn than to be 
frivolous; consequently I hope Mr. Gilbert’s 
name appears rather for his fantasies and 
paradoxes than for his serious plays, and that 
“* Lewis Carroll” is included on account of his 
enchanting “Alice” and ‘“‘ Hunting of the 
Snark,” despite the fact that he has been 
profligate of the gaiety of his soul by dabbli 
in such inessentials as mathematics, logic, an 
the like.—Yours faithfully, 

GILBERT BURGEss. 





Nov. 6, 1897. 

Srr,—In reading through your proposed list 
of English Academicians, I was mah Sheek, as 
I am sure many others of your readers must 
have been, by the scant justice done to the 
great modern school of female writers. In 
fact, if our new Academy is to be limited to 
forty members, I would suggest that there 
should be a second Academy, consisting entirely 
of eminent literary females. 

I have written out a tentative list, which 
I beg to submit to the judgment of your 
readers.— Yours faithfully, 


HUDDLESTONE J. BARKER. 


Ouida. Miss Kingsley. 

Mme. Sarah Grand. Rosa N. Carey. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. LL. B. Walford. 

Marie Corelli. Miss Florence Marryat. 
Miss Braddon. Lady Magnus. 

Mrs. F. A. Steele Miss Helen Mathers. 
Mrs. Meynell Miss Beatrice Harraden 
Miss Edna Lyall Miss M. Cholmondeley. 
Annie 8. Swan. M. Betham Edwards. 
Ella F. Maitland. Vernon Lee. 

Mrs. Molesworth. George Egerton. 

Mrs. Bishop. Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
Miss Violet Hunt. Miss Beatrice Kipling. 
Miss Olive Schreiner. Miss Dorothea rm 
Mrs. Craigie Mrs. J. R. Green. 


Miss Rhoda Broughton. Miss Lucy Toulmin. 


Miss Jane Harrison. Mrs. Woods. 
Lady Dufferin. Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 
John Strange Winter. Ada Cambridge. 
Mrs.Thackeray Ritchie Mrs, Alexander. 

H. J. B. 


\ 





Scottish Arts Club, Edinburgh. 


Srr,—Of course it is impossible to find 
absolute unity on such a problematical subject 
as an Academy of Letters, but surely there are 


f | some strange exclusions from your list. Has 


the reader of modern verse forgotten his 
London Poems. The Book of Orm, and The City 
of Dream? Let us ask Mr. Lecky and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer what they would think of the 
exclusion of Mr. Robert Buchanan—surely one 


of the greatest of nineteenth century poets. | bigger 


The omission is all the more ing when we 
find in your list the names of Austin Dobson, 
Henry James, W. B. Yeats, and Francis 
Thompson. I venture to send another list—the 


list of a humble layman, with an occasional eye | Y' 


on literature.— Yours, 
A. STODART WALKER. 


Dr. Walker’s list includes the following 
nan.ies : 


F. Max Miller. Sir John Lubbock. 
John Morley. John Shield Nicholson. 
David Masson. Benjamin Kidd. 
Edward Caird. W. H. Mallock. 
Robert Buchanan. A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
Earl of Rosebery. L. F. Austin. 

A. J. Balfour. Bret Harte. 

Alex. Bain. Dean Farrar. 

Sir Walter Besant. Stopford Brooke. 


Frederic Harrison. 





London: Nov. 8, 1897. 


Srr,—The compili of ‘* Academies of 
Letters’’ is rare sport, but it usually lands the 
compiler in a hornet’s nest of inconsistencies. 
For example; your suggested “Academy of 
Letters”? includes the name of Prof. Jebb. 
But surely Prof. Jebb’s contributions to 
“Letters” are not sufficient to justify his 
admission? If, on the other ol he takes 
his place as a scholar, where are Prof. Murray, 
Mr. Sidgwick, Mr. Robinson Ellis, &c. ? 

Again, your four historians are excellent, but 
where is Sir Alfred Lyall? Surely the author 
of Asiatic Studies deserves a p in any 
Academy of Letters. 

Prof. Saintsbury is, I imagine, the greatest 
English authority on athaar ag a ol to say 
nothing of his o er claims as a man of letters. 
Dr. Garnett is a considerable fi in the 
literary world. So is Sir Walter Besant. 
Prof. Courthope, of Oxford, surely has claims 
to consideration at your hands, and if strange 
lore is to be taken into consideration, where 
are Prof. Sayce and Prof. Flinders Petrie? 
It cannot be “‘ because there was no room in the 
inn,” for your list includes, I observe, the 
names of Mr. Ker, Dr. George Macdonald, Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, Mr. Francis Thompson, Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, not to mention those of two ladies, 
For obvious reasons I must suppress my name. 
—yYour obedient servant, A. B. 





120, Earlham-grove, Forest Gate, E. : 
Nov. 9, 1897. 


Srr,—With regard to your ‘“‘ Academy of 
Letters” scheme, the suggested list of forty 
names given in last week’s number of your 
journal is, in my judgment, a good one; but 
a surely, we must somehow find room 
for Dr. Martineau—certainly one of the pro- 
foundest religious philosophers of this century, 
and a theologian whose writings must rank, 
also, as literature. 

I am, too, one of those benighted mortals 
who, in spite of the virulent abuse of a section 
of our clever critics, would by no means omit 
from such a list as yours the name of Mr. 
Alfred Austin. 

And has not Mr. William Watson as good a 
claim to inclusion as Mr. Francis Thompson P—- 
Faithfully yours, G. E. BIDDLE. 





Hertford College, Oxford. 
Srr,—In your Academy list Mr. W. B. Yeats 
has not yet earned a place; nor, perhaps, has 
Mr. FrancisThompson. And I should certainly 
vote against Mrs. Humphry Ward. If you 
admit an American (in the person of Mr. Henry 
James), why not admit Captain Mahan, and so 
exhaust American literature? And why do you 
exclude all the a except Mr. 
Herbert Spencer? The of Balliol is a 
i man than most on your list. Why does 
Prof. Jebb go in! Asa scholar? Then why 
omit Mr. J. E. B. Mayor and Prof. Robinson 
Ellis? And Prof. Bury, of Dublin ? who has a 
claim. But if it is as a person of general taste 
ou put in Prof. Jebb—O gemini! Above all, 
if you were an Oxford man, I am sure you 
would never have left out Mr. F. H. Beasley.— 

Yours, &c., A READER. 


6, Clairmont-gardens, Glasgow : Nov. 9. 
Str,—My AcapEmy is not beside me, but I 
think that in your list of names those of Mr. 
William Watson, Mr. Watts-Dunton, and the 
author of Mark Rutherford have not been 
included, as I venture to think they ought to 

be.— Yours faithfully, JOHN WATSON. 








Pror. Montacu Burrows, in the course of 
an interesting letter, says: ‘‘ Your idea I 
think an excellent one, and you will find 


in the last of the pamphlet I send you 
some remarks on this very subject. [The 
Publication of the Gascon Rolls. In this 


phlet, read before the Royal Historical 
Seaiate, Prof. Burrows advocates the forma- 
tion of a British Academy analogous to the 
French Academy. ] 

‘*I do not feel very competent to advise in this 

matter as I see you include in your list a 

reponderating number of novelists, and I read 
Pat few of these. I am surprised, however, not 
to see Charlotte Yonge’s name. You are the 
best judge whether many of this class of writers 
should be present in any representative list of 
literary people. Hardy I recognise. Indeed, 
I accept the first twenty-four of your list with 
only one exception. 

‘* Another remark I venture to make. Are all 
our best lite men and women of one class 
of mind politically P I hardly see a Conser- 
vative among them; but they are surely not 
fairly classed as the “‘ stupid party.” A. J. 
Balfour might, one would think, find a place, 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell, and Augustus Jessopp, 
whose politics I do not know ; but he seems to 
respect old England.” 





Mr. Jonn E. YERBuRY, who forwards a 
series of interesting lists, too long to print, 
takes exception to sixteen names in our pro- 
visional draft, and proposes the following 
instead: James Martineau, Samuel Smiles, 
Francis Galton, Russell Wallace, David Masson, 
Max Miller, Goldwin Smith, J. G. Geikie, 
Bishop Barry, St. George Mivart, Frederic 
Harrison, Stopford Brooke, H. Wace, Walter 
Besant, Charles Dilke, and Archibald Sayce. 





Mr. W. G. Waters sends the following 
names ‘‘ which suggested themselves on reading 
your provisional list ” : 


Bishop Westcott. John Davidson. 
Prof. Saintsbury. Prof. Mahaffy. 
Vernon Lee. James Martineau. 
Lucas Malet. Max Miiller. 
Prof. Dowden. A. Birrell. 





THe Rey. R. F. Horton writes: ‘‘ There 
ove. two. samme: waieh: 1 cin Reslly, Snegine 
your omitting—James Martineau and Willi 
Watson. The latter especially seems to me to 
reach the grand manner more frequently than 


any living poet.” 
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T E. BROWN. 
Seconp Notice. 


So much interest has been aroused by the 
article upon the late Thomas Edward 
Brown, printed in last week’s AcapEmy, 
that a few excerpts have been here brought 
together from his later work, which 
appeared since the volume entitled Old 
John was made up. A great part of Old 
John first saw the light in the Scots 
Observer and National Observer. Similarly 
Mr. Brown’s later work was also made public 
by Mr. Henley, either in the National 
Observer or the New Review. The bond unit- 
ing Mr. Henley and Mr. Brown was closer 
than that of mere editor and contributor, close 
though that may grow to be: Mr. Brown was 
Mr. Henley’s first schoolmaster, in the old 
Crypt School at Gloucester. It is not often 
permitted to a pupil thus to foster the 
inspiration of his early mentor. 

In the National Observer of June 10, 1893, 
appeared a little poem, characteristically 
frank, characteristically praiseful of one 
phase of the joy of living. Among poetry 
of passion—not mere adoration, which is 
within the compass of most natures, but 
the spontaneous, honest, natural desire of 
the complemental sex—some of Mr. Brown’s 
lyrics rank with the highest. The particular 
poem to which we refer was called “ Nel 
Corso.” This is it: 


“Two waftures of great eyes— 
A secon’1’s thousandth part— 
One sucked me down the miilstrom of the 
heart, 
The other ebbed me forth to lonely skies. 


** Scorn? No! why should she scorn ? 
Coquettish play of fence ? 
Not so, but glorious might of innocence— 
Of — large blood are Roman women 
rn. 


** She knows what joy I caught 
That moment, how I rushed 
Right to the centre of her life, yet blushed 
She not at all, nor shewed a treacherous 
thought. 


** Is not this good above 
Most goods for which we sigh ? 
To pick this obvious love as we pass by, 
And pass, and pick another obvious love.” 


We quote it partly for its clean strength, 
partly by way of introduction to selections 
from the ‘‘ Roman Women ” sequence which 
was printed in the New Review two years 
later. In these poems Mr. Brown rioted in 
his manhood. He had passed through the 
Eternal City with quick, loving eyes, noting 
a matron here, a merry maiden there ; some 
lowly, some noble; some light and some 
austere; but all on the instant assured of 
the poet’s fellowship by a quick thrust of 
sympathy direct to the heart, by that rapid 
understanding of his brothers and sisters 
which the Shakespearean poet possesses. 
And Mr. Brown was a Shakespearean. His 
experiences of Roman women were fused 
in the poems under that title: poems quiver- 
ing with virility, and the gustiness of a 
blithe, masculine Northern nature quickened 
of Southern sun. The only poet to compare 
with the author of this sequence is Walt 
Whitman, There is, indeed, more than a 





hint of Whitman: of Whitman confined 

within limits, Whitman concentrated : 

“ Woman, a word with you !. 
Round-ribbed, large-flanked, 
Broad-shouldered (God be thanked !), . 
Face fair and free, 
And pleasant for a man to see— 

I know not whom you love; but hark! be 


true ; 
Partake his honest joys ; 
ing to him, grow to him, make noble 


ys 
For Italy.” 


The next is finer. The second stanza is 
great. Roman women have never been so 
extolled, even by their noblest lovers. 


“‘ Good wife, good mother—yes, I know ; 
But what a glow 
Of elemental fires ! 
What breadth, what stately glow 
Of absolute desires— 
How bound 
To household task 
And daily round 
It boots not ask. 


‘* Good mother, and good wife— 
These women seem to lead suspended life. 
As lakes, dark gleaming till the night is done, 
Expect the sun, 
So these, 
That wont to hold Jove’s offspring on their 
knees, 
Take current odds, 
Accept life’s lees, 
And wait returning God’s.” 


And there is a musical note in the scrap of 
dialogue that follows—South speaking with 
North, Latin with Teuton—which lingers 
and lingers : 


‘*** You seem so strange to me, 

You Merman from the Northern Sea.’ 
‘A barnacle from Noah’s Ark ?’ 
‘Well, yes; a sort of shark.’ 

‘ Ab, blow then, darling, blow! 

Blow - my ears, and let the warm breath 

ow, 
And search the inmost vault 

Of my sad brain. Blow, love— 

Blow in the cooing of the dove, 

Blow out the singing of the salt !’”’ 


Concerning Mr. Brown as critic we said a 
word last week. He wrote little; but it 
was very good. His was the enthusiasm of 
the keen taster who writes but seldom. 
The pity of it is, that so many keen tasters 
have to write so much. He was moved to 
write by admiration of his subject; and 
when criticism in the hands of a wise 
man has this impulsion, it can be the best 
reading in the world. Here is a passage 
from an article by Mr. Brown on the 
Complete Angler : 


‘The book is as full of delights as a meadow 
of cowslips. Who can forget the tenderness 
and gentle reverence with which Walton speaks 
of ‘old Oliver Henley’ (‘now with God’) ? 
The otter hunt—what brilliance of atm ! 
what life! The dogs are Ringwood, Kilbuck, 
Sweet-lips. Ringwood does the business. 
And the Fishing att begins, as reason would 
have it, with achubb, Viator has a try for a 
chubb. The directions for dressing this chubb 
are like a from Leviticus. 

** And then they aspire to trout. I suppose 
the meeting with the milkmaid, the 
account of the — that follows, can hardly 
be paralleled in our literature. 

“The -bait, though, is the locus classicus. 
Good, kind old soul was Walton; but could you 





have trusted him with a baby, for instance, if 
some one had told him that a bit of baby was a 
capital bait for barbel ? ” 


Elsewhere in the essay Mr. Brown said 
of Walton, “I think the Elizabethan tune 
was still in his ears.”” The remark certainly 


\is true of the critic himself. The Eliza- 


bethan tune was still in his ears, otherwise 
how could he have written much that he 
did? He was both old and new. He 
united the sorrow and pity of our own age 
to the lyrical music of that + singi 

era. He knew man like a book: he felt for 
him, and glowed for him, and spoke up for 
him; and he knew nature as intimately. 


MR. RALEIGH ON STYLE* 


An APPRECIATION. 


Mr. Rateren discerns in the abstract oy 
known as style the ultimate, inevitable ex- 
pression of life; hence his work becomes, 
not only a disquisition upon the last refine- 
ment of art, but a criticism of ethics. And 


squsbiva st apihinesians.aieh sacainteniibin 
ing 0: it and sculpture, painti 
and music, dancing, apadlien. yd 
that we can apply it to the careful achievements 
of the houesinaaiier and the poisoner, and to the 
-pontaneous animal movements of the limbs of 
man or beast, is the noblest of unconscious 
tributes to the faculty of letters . . . Morals, 
philosophy, and swsthetic, mood and conviction, 
creed and whim, habit, ion, and demon- 
stration—what art but the art of literature 
admits the entrance of all these, and guards 
Allyl is gestae, the gestare of ta mind au 

e 18 , tne oO e@ mind an 
at Gi wa... Oe res change and 
flit, this is the ultimate and enduring revelation 
of personality.” 

After stating his point of view with irre- 
fragable eloquence, Mr. Raleigh turns aside 
for a moment to set the actor in his right 
relation to the ordered hierarchy of civilisa- 
tion; and leaving in the fabric of 
tawdry sentiment in which the populace loves 
to cloke the player, he goes on to hunt his 
quarry through all its changes, from its 
obscurest avatar to its most sublime mani- 
festations. You have had a definition of the 
universal gesture by which alone man calls 
to man; would you behold its operation 
when “ Poetry works her will” ? 


“The mind of man is peopled, like some 
silent city, with a sleeping company of reminis- 
cences, associations, impressions, attitudes, 
emotions, to be awakened into fierce activity 
at the touch of words. By one way or other, 
with a fanfaronnade of the marching —- 
or stealthily, by noiseless and dark 

, the troop of enters the 
citadel, to do its work within. The procession 
of beautiful sounds that is a poem passes in 
through the main gate, and forthwith the 
by-ways resound to the h of ghostly feet, 
until the small company of adventurers is well- 
nigh lost and overwhelmed in that throng of 
insurgent spirits.” 

A passage which is itself a shining prose 
example of its own poapert, To the potential 
qualities of imagery, of melody, of meaming, 


* Style. By Walter Raleigh. (Edward Arnold.) 
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and meaning exampled in negation, which 
go to the forging of the weapons with which 
the master of style must equip himself, 
Mr. Raleigh devotes some pages of acute 
analysis ; so skilfully pursuing, with a net of 
finely-woven _— the fugitive abstrac- 
tions which flutter on the marches of that 
dim borderland where thought touches 

, that his prey cannot escape him. 
His method is so subtle, that once and again 
the student rubs his eyes, and reads again, 
to perceive, in a gleam of sudden, delightful 
illumination, the very needle-point of truth. 
Here are no such seductive half-truths, 
polished and chiselled, as that other known 
master of style, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
liked to use in building his bright houses of 
illusion. Rather are we called to a “‘flickeri 
world of hints and half-lights, echoes an 
suggestions, to be come at in the dusk or 
not at all.” But there alone we find that 
which we seek, and are content. 

Treating of the debased currency of 
language, we get from Mr. Raleigh no 

eyed lament over the inevitable ; for, 

to deplore the licence of the vulgar were to 

take the partial view. Instead, we find him 

inting the artist to his opportunity. 

t is the business of art, as of the Christian 

religion, to bring forth meat from the 
eater, and sweetness from the strong : 

“The same epithet is used in the phrases 

‘a fine day’ and ‘fine irony.’ in ‘fair trade’ 
and ‘a fair goddess.’ Were different symbols 
to be invented for these sundry meanings the 
art of literature would i For words 
carry with them all the meanings they have 
worn, and the writer shall be judged by those 
that he selects for prominence in the train of 
his thought.” 
And as for the common journalist, con- 
demned to trifle with words, those “ terrific 
engines,” for his daily bread, he, ‘ poor 
fellow, means nothing, and spends his life 
in the vain effort to get words to do the 
same.” 

Elaborating his thesis, Mr. Raleigh traces 
certain inventions of Society to their ethical 
origin : 

“Society, mistily conscious of the th 
that Tahoe in am habitual Thetis ome on rd 
have become aware, by one of those wonderful 
processes of chary instinct. which serve the 
pret, Aepemble, timid a in lieu of a 

vain, that to accept of the pickpocket his 
mames for the mysteries of his trade is to 
t also a new moral standpoint and outlook 

on the question of property ” ; 


lays his ron the tainted root of “the 
bad slang”; and leaving no corner of this 
shadowy antre unexplored, he shows that 


“‘within the limits of a single school, or 
workshop, or social circle, slang may serve; 
just as, between friends, silence may do the 
work of talk. There are few families, or groups 
of familiars, that have not some small coinage of 
this token money, issued and accepted by 
affection, —_— current only within those 
narrow and privileged boundaries.” 

The section upon Archaism may be fitly 
pondered by those who delight to accuse the 
curious in style of “‘ affectation”: . . . . 

“An archaic turn given to is the 
mark rather of authors who are ambitious of a 


earing from more than oneage. The accretions 
of time bring round a word man reputable 





meanings, of which the oldest is li 2 ta be the| 





deepest in grain. It is a counsel of perfection— 
some will say, of vain-glorious pedantry —but 
that shaft flies farthest which is drawn to the 
head, and he who desires to be understood in 
the twenty-fourth century will not be careless 
= the meanings that his words inherit from the 
ourteenth.” 


And this brings the essayist to a subtle and 
scholarly disquisition upon word-uses, and 
thence, fe a natural transition, to the con- 
sideration of Romantic and Classic. Turnin: 
upon Zhe Palsy of Definition, he salutes the 
invading regiments of science, and forthwith 
drives them in a rout back into their own 
domain. ‘‘No wind blows through that 
garden, and no sun shines on it, to discom- 
pose the melancholy workers at their task of 
ing Latin labels on to withered sticks.” 
or, 
**the world of tion and will, of ion 
and belief, is a) ae tured viata.” hell 
deriding from afar the calculated advances an 
practical modesty of the old bawd Science; 
turning again to shower a benediction of un- 
expected caresses on the most cavalier of her 
wooers, Poetry.” 


So perishes the vain dream that art springs 
new-created from the valley of dry bones 
where science digs, the doctrine which some 
have taught so solemnly. And what of that 
other dream, no less vain, in which the art 
of the future ap as a , discrowned 
and enslaved, holding a mirror to low-browed 
democracy? That vision of sin can never 
be fulfilled. The growth of democracy does 
not alter the relation of the artist to his 
audience, but renders it more difficult, or 
determines it as impossible. 


‘The relation of great authors to the public,” 
says Mr. Raleigh, “ may be compared to the 
—_ of the sexes, a —— dispene — 

ween two parties mu’ y indi e to 
each other, at one time veiling itself in endear- 
ments, at another tor gy Pg into open 
defiance. . . . The public, like the delicate 
Greek Narcissus, is sleepily enamoured of itself ; 
the name of its only other perfect lover is 
0.”” 


Hence it is impossible that the poet should 
enter into transactions with the populace. 
‘‘His candour frightens them: they avert 
their eyes from it; or they treat it as a licensed 
whim ; or, with a sudden gleam of insight, and 
apprehension of what this means for them and 
theirs, they scream aloud for fear. . . . But if 
great and original literary artists —here grouped 
together under the title of poets — will not enter 
into transactions with their audience, there is no 
lack of authors who will. These are not neces- 
sarily charlatans; they may have by nature a 
ready sympathy with the ess of the 
public taste, and thus take pleasure in study- 
ing to gratify it. Buta man loses not a little 
of himself in crowds, and some degradation 
there must be where the one adapts himself to 
the many.” 
Here, then, is the conclusion of the whole 
matter. There are ever with us those who 
are hailed as prophets by some, and by 
others are contemned for charlatans. But 
their style betrays them, sitting shameless 
at the receipt of custom in the light of the 
sun. The truth is, they are neither; they 
are but shadows and echoes, dying even as 
they move and . - With the art of 
letters they have nothing to do; the critic 
does not know them. But as for him whose 
destiny it is to amuse his public or perish— 





who knows “that ugly corner where the 
artist is e to cross fires, his own idea 
of masterly work on the one hand and the 
necessity for pleasing the rabble on the 
other.” Well, as for him, Mr. Raleigh 
has a last word—and what is there to add 
to this ?— 

‘When any man is awake to the fact that 
the public is a vile patron, when he is con- 
scious also that his bread and fame are in 


& | their gift—it is a stern passage for his soul, a 


touchstone for the strength and gentleness of 
his spirit.” oa 

Truly, Mr. Raleigh is the aristocrat of 
letters. In other words, it is his proper 
business to lead and to set example. And 
I, for one, cannot desire a captain more 
subtle and courageous. 

L. OC. C. 


THE LONDON OF THE WRITERS. 


Ill.—Tue Socrery or Arts’ MEmoRIAL 


TABLETS. 


Every now and then a p h glides 
into the papers stating that the Bociety of 
Arts has Fe: one of its circular tablets 
on some London house that has been occu- 
pied by a great man. The paragraph 
always excites interest, and often it inspires 
leaderettes. An odd thing is that we 
hear of these tablets singly always, hardly 
ever in the aggregate. One wonders how 
many there are, and how the work of select- 
ing and fixing them is ordered. Thus, we 
have just been told, by paragraph, that a 
tablet has been placed on the house at 
Ham in which Sir Harry Vane lived, 
and in which it is believed Bishop Butler 
wrote portions of his Analogy of the Christian 
Religion. The circumstance is interesting, 
for from this house Sir Harry Vane—name 
beloved of every school-boy!—was carried 
to the Tower to be beheaded by order of 
Charles II.; and it is probable that under 
the roof of Vane House, as the a was 
called (it is now ‘ Belmont’’), mwell, 
Pym, Ireton, and Fairfax discussed ways 
and means; even Milton may have walked 
under the trees of its once noble grounds. 
But what of the series of tablets to which 
this Hamptead one has been added? 

A Londoner, not meanly versed in the 
— of the town, when asked to guess the 
number of the Society of Arts’ tablets, 
thought there might be five hundred, and 
another guessed one hundred and fifty. 
There are but thirty all told. Here is the 
list—which we believe has not been pub- 
lished for many years. The names of 
residents are in alphabetical order, and to 
each name is added the address of the 
house on which a tablet has been mounted, 


James Barry .-. 36, Castle-street, Oxford- 
street. 4 
Robert Browning ... Mor ick - crescent, 


Edmund Burke __.... 37, Gerrard-street, Soho. 
Lord Byron °... ... 16, Holles-street. 
George Canning ... 37, Conduit-street. 
George Cruikshank... 263, Hampstead-road. 
Mme. D’Arblay _.... 11, Bolton-street, Picca- 


dilly. . 
Charles Dickens  ... Furnival’s Inn. 
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John Dryden ..._ ... 43, Gerrard-street, Soho. 
Michael Faraday ... 2, Blandford-street, 
Portman-square. 
John Flaxman... ... 7, Buckingham - street, 
Fitzroy-square. 
Benjamin Franklin... 7, Craven-street, Strand. 


Thomas Gainsborough gre inye house (now 
the 


_ part of the War Office). 
David Garrick... ... 5, Adelphi-terrace. 
Edward Gibbon .. 7, Bentinck-street. 
George Frederick 
Handel ... ... ... 25, Brook-street. 
Sir Rowland Hill ... Bertram-house, Hamp- 
stead. 
William Hogarth ... 30, Leicester--quare. 
Johu Keats ... ... “Lawn-bank,” Hamp- 
; stead. 
Samuel Johnson . 17, Gough-square, Fleet- 
street. 
Napoleon III.... ... 3A, King - street, St. 
James’s. 


Lord Nelson ... 147, New Bond-street. 

Sir Isaac Newton ... 35, St. Martin’s-street. 

Peter the Great .. 15, Buckiogham - street, 
Strand 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 47, Leicester-square. 
Richard Brinsley 


Sheridan on . 14, Savile-row. 
Mrs. Siddons ..._ ... 27, Upper Baker-street. 
William Makepeace 

Thackeray ... ... Kensington Palace-Grn. 
John Thurloe ..._ ... 24, Old- square, Lin- 


coln’s-inn. 
Sir Robert Walpole... 5, Arlington-street. 


Thirty tablets may not seem much to 
show for thirty years’ work. It is thi 
ears since the Society of Arts fixed its first 

inton slab to Byron’s house in Holles- 
street. One year, one tablet—this has been 
the average rate of progress. It seems 
slow ; in reality, it is reasonable. The 
erection of these tablets is no more than 
an “odd job” in the work of the Society 
of Arts, yet the Society has not at any time 
flagged in its attention to this department. 
It has had to take rebuffs, and to abandon 
hopes, but it is always considering 
new proposals, and striving to bring them 
to successful issues. The difficulties of 
the work fully explain its slow movement, 
and are themselves interesting. In the 
first place, the number of London houses 
worthy to receive tablets is small. Scores 
of once eligible houses have clean dis- 
appeared, have not even left successors 
on their sites; these do not count. Then, 
owing to the pranks that have been played 
with street names and numbers, the diffi- 
culties of identification are immense. In his 
useful Literary Landmarks of London, Mr. 
Laurence Hutton says that the confusion 
caused by the re-naming and re-numbering 
of streets “can hardly be expressed in words,’ 
Lest Mr. Hutton should be suspected of 
hysteria, we will give a single example of 
what vestries “‘and sich” can accomplish 
in the re-christening of the streets of HH 
don. It is mentioned by the late Thomas 
Crofton Croker in a little book (notable for 
its beautiful thumb-nail woodcuts) called 4 
Walk from London to Fulham.. Writing in 
1860, Mr. Croker identified the house (No. 
14, Queen’s Buildings, -Knightsbridge) as 
the residence of Mr. J. 6. Nattes, an 
artist who is now forgotten. He was 


one of the sixteen artists who associated 
themselves together in 1805 to form the 
first exhibition of water-colours held in 
this country. Mr. Crofton had a hard 





task to identify the house; and well he 


might, for he tells us: 


«From 1792 to 1797 this house was described 
as No. 14, Queen’s Buildings, Knightsbridge ; 
but in the latter year the address was changed 
to No. 14, Knightsbridge Green. In 1800 it was 
known as No. 14, Knightsbridge, and in 1803 as 
No. 14, Queen’s Row, Knightsbridge. In 1810 
as Gloucester Buildings, Brompton. In 1811 as 
Queen’s Buildings. 1828 as Gloucester Row. 
In 1831 as Gloucester Buildings, and it has now 
reverted to its criginal name of Queen’s Build- 
ings, Knightsbridge . . . if, indeed the original 
name was not Queen’s Row, Knightsbridge, as 
this, in 1772, was the address of William 
Wynne Ryland (the engraver who was hanged 
for forgery in 1783).” 

Need more be said on the difficulty of 
identifying the residence of a genius in 
London? 

A second set of difficulties which ‘the 
Society of Arts has to meet are those con- 
nected with obtaining permission to place 
a tablet on a house at all. It must not 
be supposed that landlords or tenants 
are x = tm eager to have a_ house 
honoured above its fellows. ‘Yes, I know 
Homer lived there,” says the absentee 
landlord; ‘“ but I can’t have you putting 
the name up, and making the house a 
circus ; my tenants are quiet people.” And 
the tenant snaps: ‘‘ Certainly not. Who ts 
Homer, any way? Do you suppose I want 


rty | people staring in at my windows? No, sir, 


ut it up next door, ifyoulike!” From this 
evel the refusals to the Society’s requests 
for tablet-space rise in an ascending scale 
of politeness and culture. But in whatever 
terms they are couched the result is the 
same—no tablet. Only one of Dickens’s 
residences is marked with a tablet, and this, 
unfortunately, is the doomed Furnival’s Inn. 
Permission to mark the houses he inhabited 
in Doughty-street, Devonshire-terrace, and 
Tavistock-street was sought in vain; and 
so you walk down Doughty-street trying 
to remember the number of the house 
in which Oliver Twist was written; and 
American visitors beat about the corner 
of Devonshire-terrace with interrogation 
in their movements, wishing to make sure 
that they see the house whence David Copper- 
field and the Christmas Carol went forth. It 
may be allowed that it is enough if one 
of Dickens’s residences be marked; and, 
therefore, we hope that when Furnival’s 
Inn—where Pickwick was written—has dis- 
appeared, some heart will relent, and a 
tablet be placed on one or another of the 
remaining homes of ‘* Boz.”’ 

When the Furnival’s Inn tablet goes, 
eleven will remain to distinguish the London 
— of literary men and women. These 

e@: 


Robert Browning. Edward Gibbon. 
Edmund Burke. John Keats. 

Lord Byron. Samuel Johnson. 
Mme. D’Arblay. Richard B. Sheridan. 
John Dryden. W. M. Thackeray. 


Sir Robert Walpole. 


The crop certainly strikes one as meagre. 
One feels a little bitterly the refusal of the 
Benchers of the Middle Temple to allow a 
tablet to be placed on Goldsmith’s lodgi 
at No. 2 Brick Court, where in his 





gleams of prosperity he aped the hospitali 
of Reynolds and the grace of Beencloret 





where, too, he read She Stoops to C to 
its first audience, the two beautiful Miss. 
Hornecks. The Benchers’ refusal is the more- 
strange because the tablet would have per- 
petuated the memory of Sir William Black- 
stone who lodged in the same building. 
But, then, Goldsmith’s receptions disturbed 
the great lawyer; and perhaps the Benchers. 
have not forgiven Nolly. e Temple is. 
not the only of law which has excluded 
the tablets. Gray’s Inn has been equall 
cold in the matter, though, if it chose, it 
might adorn its walks with tablets to the 
memories of Lord Francis Bacon, Samuel 
Butler, Lord Macaulay, and other men of 
note. 





THE BOOK MARKET. 


A CHAT ABOUT AUTOGRAPHS. 


R. H. T. SCOTT, of Fulham, is a 

well-known dealer in autographs, 

and when I met him the other day I seized’ 

the opportunity to reduce my general stock. 
of ignorance. 

‘Excuse my way of putting it,” I said, 
when prelimi made the question 
possible, ‘‘but do autographs mean bread 
and butter?” 

“Qertainly they do—to the man who 
understands them. I consider the business. 
is profitable, and I am sure it is interesting. 
By the way, it is an older business than 
many people think. There have been sales. 
of autographs in England these two hundred 
years. Evelyn mentions such sales, and he 
attended them.” 

‘* Well, now, who are buyers of auto- 
graphs?” 

“There are a great many enthusiastic 
collectors in this country—men not heard of 
by the public, but princes in the trade. 
Then the American demand is strong and 
continuous. The British nobility are good 
customers for autographs connected with 
their families. The Duke of Norfolk will 
buy anything in writing that elucidates 
his family history, and he is only one of 
many. Then there are collectors who confine 
themselves to one subject. Napoleonic 
autographs are a field in themselves, and 
autographs connected with Nelson have their 
exclusive collectors. So, again, the auto- 
graphs of actors are collected separately. 

erica the great thing is to secure the 
handwriting of the men who signed the 
Act of Independence. Al er, the 
demand for autographs is widespread and 
various; and it rests on much better founda- 
tions than mere fad.” 

‘‘And the museums, you have omitted! 
them ?” 

“Yes, there are the museums; but the 
trade with them is not large. I may tell 
you, however, that I took a specimen of 
General Wolfe’s handwriting to the British 
Museum the other day and di of 
it there. They had not a scrap of Wolfe’s 
— the place!” . 

“When you speak of an autograph, _ 


kind of document do you y mean 

“A letter. A more or less interesting 
letter. Mere autograph signatures are 
almost worthless.” 
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‘And of course much depends on the 
contents of the letter ?” 

“Yes, a good deal; sometimes, indeed, 
the contents make ali the difference. I'll 
give you an instance of that. I saw a letter 
of Lord Sidmouth’s sold the other day. The 
usual value of one of his letters would be 
five or six shillings; but because this par- 
ticular letter contained a reference to Lady 
Hamilton’s child it fetched £6.” 

“But are there any general laws which 
decide the value of autographs?” 

‘Oh, certainly ; only you must understand 
that the exceptions to these laws are innu- 
merable, so that in the end you have just 

ot to know things. The different values of 
different autographs seem astonishing at 
first. For example, a letter of the Duke of 
Wellington’s can be had for ten shillings; 
whereas a letter of Lord Nelson’s will cost 
you £5.” 

“ How is that?” 

“Well, Nelson is, of course, the more 

ular hero. But the main reason is that 
Nelson, who was generally at sea, wrote few 
letters compared with Wellington, who was 
eneuts onland. And yet neither of these 
reasons holds good always. Here are a few 
prices that may puzzle you: a letter of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s is worth two guineas, but a 
letter of John Bright’s is only worth five 
shillings, and letters of Palmerston, Sir 
Robert Peel, and George Canning are all 
frequently priced under five shillings.” 

“What is a letter of Charles Dickens 
worth ?” 

“ About two guineas.” 


*¢ And one of Charles Lamb’s?”’ 

“From £3 to £6.” 

c Byron ? ” 

“ A letter from Byron is worth fully £10; 


but a letter of Shelley is worth more than 
double that sum.” 

“And Burns?” 

«“ Oh, £25 to £30, at least.” 

“T su that a valuable letter quickl 
finds a poihtier? ’ 4 

" ian & cudkame is omy, - ——- 
wal or auto " , only a 
little while I oe ie Mss. of Bir 
Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake knocked 
down for £1,290. The MSS. of two poems 
by Keats fetched at the same sale £1,000; 
and a thin, partly filled commonplace book 
of Burns brought £360.” 

“Well, now, Dr. Scott, supposing I said I 
thought that autograph collecting was one of 
the frivolous pursuits of the rich, how would 
you defend it?” 

“T should reply that there is no pursuit 
which a comparatively poor man can take 
up with such certainty of gaining instruction 
and amusement. Recollect that every auto- 
graph is unique. There is charm in that. 
But consider the incentive which the collec- 
ting of autographs offers to the study of 
history and mogerhy. A man who 
possesses ag xy, of, let us say, Maclise, 
the ainter, Sir John Jervis, the admiral, 
and Michael Faraday, the scientist—none of 
them expensive—is quite certain to be seized 
with curiosity about these men. Does he 
not possess ents of them? Will he 
not look up their portraits and biographies, 


and arm himself with facts and anecdotes ? 


It is charming study, endlessly interesting.” 


‘is ill, and he is writing from his couch. He 





‘“*'You almost make me a collector. Now 
supposing I were to take it into my head 
that I should like to collect—one letter, 
of Sir Walter Scott’s! It would bea fine 
possession, I admit. What would it cost 
me?” 

‘Say three guineas.” 

“And how near to Sir Walter Scott 
could I get for three guineas ?” 

“‘ T can tell you that, because I have such 
a letter in my possession now. I must de- 
scribe it entirely from memory. Sir Walter 


describes his illness and the pain he is in; 
and he chaffs himself, remarking that he is 
like a certain carrier who after eating a full 
meal complained that he was not hungry. 
He goes on to of Blackwood, who 
wants to see him, but Scott, for some reason, 
is reluctant to meet him justnow. He adds, 
however, ‘I could tell B. many things that 
would be useful to him if I were not afraid 
to be met with his ‘‘ My stars! dear me!”’ 
Well, I think you will agree that a letter 
of Scott’s no more self-revealing than that 
is worth having.” 

“Yes, I think so. And now, Dr. Scott, 
what about forgeries, lithographs, and 
photographed hand-writing, and all the 
other iniquities one hears about in connexion 
with autographs?” 

“Well, forgeries, of whatever kind, are 
numerous and very easy to detect.” 

“« Easy to detect ?” 

“Oertainly, if the collector has a cool 
head, and does not allow the wish that an 
autograph shall be genuine to father the 
thought that it «s genuine. Most of the 
forgeries would deceive no cool, careful 
man with a modicum of experience. As for 
a they certainly cannot be 

etected at aglance. I frequently buy them 
in bundles of genuine autographs. The 
test is a drop of acid. The carelessness of 
young collectors is the mother of forgeries.” 








DRAMA. 





- OU have read the book, of course?” 
. is the question one hears on all 
sides on the first night of a play which has 
been adapted from a publis novel, the 
implication being that such a P imi 
is indispensable to the due understanding 
of your author. Too often the implication 
is just. Nothing is more difficult than to 
bring out in the two or three hours’ traffic 
of the stage all the essential points of a 
that has been told in we form ; 
and the temptation is great to let something 
be taken for aa. especially if the 
adapter be himself the novelist. Yet to 
impose upon the theatre-goer the duty of 
reading a book before he goes to the play 
is obviously unfair. It might be i 
him pay too dear for his evening’s? amuse- 
ment. In any case, it is not in the bargain. 
This apres no author could neve Psa - 
nised more or ungrudgingly ( 
few need bn kenbek ar less) than Mer. 
J. M. Barrie, who has moulded “ The 


shape at the Haymarket that nobody making 
acquaintance with the author’s work for 
the first time would suspect it of being 
an adaptation. It may be that his very 
dexterity as a dramatist will operate to his 





detriment with his readers. They will 
lament that so much that has taken their 
fancy in the book should be sacrificed in 
the play. But the real test of the adapter’s 
work is whether he has Jorsneed a play 
pee of standing on all-fours, a story 
calculated to interest, to move, to thrill, to 
win the spectator who knows nothing of 
scene or subject except what is set before 
him ; and Mr. Barrie’s success in this respect 
is unquestionable. The art of the dramagist 
is not, perhaps, so wholly different from 
that of the novelist as is sometimes alleged. 
Different, however, they are. Yet not a 
few distinguished writers have essed 
most conspicuous example.; and Mr. Barrie 
must be added to the number. 





eighty years 80, says the programme, and 
jays subtle magic, easier to recognise 
e 
ried forthwith into the quaint and 
pore community of Thrums, where a 
our and sturdy puritanism battles for pre- 
eminence with worldly motive and other 
forms of human weakness. Here, to begin 
with, is conflict, and conflict is drama 
Mr. Barrie from the outset escapes the great 
besetting danger of the adapter, the tempta- 


retrospective narration. From the moment 
the curtain rises the story begins to live 
before us. It opens in Caddam Wood by 
night, with Thomas Whammond, Snecky 


elders of the Kirk, discussing the political 
and theological situation. e weavers for 
some reason are rebellious to authority, and 
the military are coming to coerce them. It 
is to give their townsmen warning by the 
blowing of a horn that the elders are here on 
the watch. With the approach of the military 
their courage fails them. But there is some- 
one else on the watch too— the roguish, 
mischievous ‘ Babbie,” daughter of the- 
Earl of Rintoul, masquerading as a gipsy, 
and in this guise she meets with the 
minister, the Rev. Gavin Dishart, who has 
come to the wood to warn his parishioners 
against illegal acts. In this wood Mr. 
Barrie contrives to lay the foundations of his 
drama. For not only do the minister and 
mente mae oa ey en _ have 
tem; ily disap m the scene 
ssturn $4 ca6 the inasting and to take alarm 
at their pastor’s relations with the ‘“ Egyp- 
tian wumman.” Then the military file past 
at the back of the stage, only their headgear 
and the glint of their firearms being seen ; 
and it is at Babbie’s roguish instigation 
that the unsuspecting minister blows the. 
warning hern. Yet one more episode to 
complete the business of the first act. The 
baffled military, hunting the mysterious. 





Little Minister” into such excellent dramatic 





gipsy, track her to the minister’s presence, 
4 with a coolness that takes him com-- 


both, the elder Dumas being, per aps the: 


“Tre Lirrtze Minister,” as a play, has- 
not only story and character, but the 
invaluable quality of atmosphere. ‘Time: 


lain, the spectator finds himself 


tion to tell some part of the story by °* 


Hobart, Silva Tosh, and Andrew Mealmaker, ' 


ae 
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pletely aback for the moment, she escapes 
arrest by declaring herself to be his wife—a 
circumstance which by and by serves to 
bring about a striking and dramatic dénoue- 
ment. 





Aut this, to be sure, is a wide departure 
from the book ; but the spirit of the original 
somehow remains. How well the actors, too, 
fit in with their parts! As the elders, 
Messrs. Brandon Thomas, Mark Kinghorne, 
F. H. Tyler, and Holman Clark are living, 
breathing es of Presbyterian bigotry, 
sweetened and humanised by the author’s 
lambent humour. With them is drunken 
Rob Dow, another living picture of the place 
and period, in the person of Mr. Sydney 
Valentine. Then there is the ‘ Little 
Minister,” embodied by Mr. Cyril Maude 
on austere and dapper lines in his prim 
white cravat and tightly batten 
coat, but impressionable to female wiles, 
almost in spite of himself. Finally there 
is the Babbie of Miss Winifred Emery— 
not the Babbie of the book, but another, 
with a charm and a winsomeness all 
her own — whose arch wooing invests 
the minister’s conquest with the n 

lausibility. Rapid as it is, the action never 
or a moment loses its vraisemblance or its 
consistency; and by the end of the act, 
when the minister, in defiance of his elders’ 
censure, picks up a rose that Babbie has 
given him, the donnée of the play is com- 
plete. It is a struggle between love and 
“doctrine,” in which the spectator, with a 


-confidence already born of the author’s 


nial view of life and his broad humanity, 
acks love to win. 





In short, ‘‘ The Little Minister” is a love- 
story, thrown into relief by a backing of 
Scotch puritanism. Of this puritanism we 
see a deal from the manse garden, with 
the kirk itself in the background. But, 
naturally, Babbie’s courtship is not carried 
on there. A delightful scene in Nannie the 
weaver’s cottage shows us the bashful 
minister and the roguish Babbie taking 
tea together, and it is in the hall of 
Rintoul Castle that the climax of the 
lovers’ affairs is reached, Babbie, pursued 
from the wood by Rob Dow, who wants to 
save the minister from the Egyptian 
sorceress’s wiles, taking refuge in her room, 
and changing from the short-skirted, bare- 
footed gipsy into the staid and proper Lady 
Barbara. Up to this point the minister has 
been ignorant of the social rank of his 
enchantress, and so to some extent have we. 
But Mr. Barrie is careful to make the trans- 
formation intelligible, and, by revealing a 
sliding panel and a secret exit from the 


-castle, to show us how the mischievous 


Lady Babbie has been able to play her 
double personality without the Earl's know- 
ledge. Now comes the episode of the 
Scotch marriage into play. Lady Babbie 
had been formerly engaged to Captain 
Halliwell, the military officer whose men 
were witnesses of the minigter’s so-called 
marriage with the gipsy in the wood—a 
marriage by declaration, and valid in Scotch 
y Babbie boldly avows her 





love for the little minister, it occurs to 
Captain Halliwell as a good joke, the Earl 
agreeing with him, to prove that sylvan mar- 
riage, and thus fasten upon the rev. gentle- 
man, as his wife, the mysterious gipsy, for 
whose arrest a warrant has been issued. 
This is not, I am bound to say, a misunder- 
standing entirely worthy of serious drama. 
It belongs to the domain of farce, and is 
the one blot upon Mr. Barrie’s ingeniously 
woven web of incident, but it serves. The 
house is always glad to see the tables 
turned upon a detrimental lover, and it is 
gratified in this to the full. For 
in the last act the elders, in their solemn 
suits of rusty black, and the whole 
congregation of the kirk are summoned 
to witness the minister's discomfiture by 
the B pias. of his marriage with the sup- 
sed gipsy. Lady Babbie herself has been 
ugely enjoying the joke. What is proved, 
needless to say, is, that if the minister 
is married at all it is to Lady Babbie; 
whereupon the Earl, yielding to the inevit- 
able, accepts the minister as his megs eek 
on condition that a regular marriage follows 
in due course ; and the happy event is hailed 
with popular applause, the elders themselves 
gleefully rubbing their hands at the p 
of the envy that will be felt by other kirks 
at their minister’s good fortune. 





Iy this hurried analysis of the play it has 
hardly been possible to do justice to the 
quaint, old-world manner and the sweet, 
wholesome atmosphere pervading it. It is 
long’ since so fine a comedy of purely native 
workmanship has been seen in Resies: It 
places Mr. Barrie as high among dramatists 
as he already stands among novelists. To the 
Haymarket company, also, no small praise 
isdue. The rendering of the play is all but 

rfect. With a little emendation of accent 

ere and there (though not among the elders) 

erfect it would be. Miss Winifred Emery’s 

abbie is a delightful creation, and in the 
hands of Mr. Cyril Maude the little minister 
himself, albeit English in speech, wins his 
way to the hearts of the public. The per- 
formance is Scotch, but not so Scotch as to 
be kailyardy. And the setting is all that 
could be wished. ‘The Little Minister,” 
in fine, bids fair to rank as the best play of 
the year. J. ¢ N. 








THE WEEK. 


R. CHARLES WHIBLEY’S writings 
are always strong meat, and the 
very title of his latest collection of essays, 
Studies in Frankness, prepares the reader. 
In these papers on Petronius, Sterne, 
Apuleius, and Sir Thomas Urquhart we 
find Mr. Whibley protesting against 
the application of certain of the laws 
of life to literature. Here is Bm. 
which gives the clue to Mr. ibley’s 
argument : 

‘“« Life, then, whether we wish or no, 
preserves its privacies and restraints, which 
have grown stronger by tradition, and whose 
imperious sway no lover of curiosity will 


resent. Thus there are ordained for us a 
thousand intricate rules, in obedience to 
which we play the game or fight the 
battle of existence. Nor are they irksome, 
these infringements upon our liberty, since 
life is made interesting by prohibition, and 
since it is to — that — yp * — 
our manners, the very ies of human 
conduct. To dream of licence with equanimity 
is impossible. The most ardent worshipper of 
the red-cap would find no pleasure if once he 
realised his vain scheme of freedom; and, 
happily, the force of tradition is still strong 
enough to thwart his worst intention. But the 
Puritan has applied the laws of life, and others 
ten times sterner, to the art of literature, so 
that words are detected in flagrant criminality, 
and ‘ poetry has become a liveried convict.’ ” 





A soox that interests on sight is the first 
volume of the series of Highteenth Century 
Letters which Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. 
have undertaken. The raison @étre of the 
series is thus stated by the editor, Mr. R. 
Brimley Johnson : 

“The voluminous and interesting corre- 
spondence of the eighteenth century—when 
letter-writing was, indeed, an art—can only 
be read at present in more or less elaborate 
and expensive complete editions, or in small 
anthologies containing at most half-a-dozen 
letters ] the same writer. The aim of the 
present series is to present a selection of this 
inexhaustible material in groups, each suffi- 
ciently large to create an atmosphere. No 
attempt has been made to seek out one-letter 
men, or to unearth a neglected genius; but the 
leaders of tho ¥ and action—in so Par y = 
they wrote ra etters—are represen y 
ther most characteristic work, collected from 
all authentic sources.” 


The first volume is filled with the letters 
of Swift, Addison, and Steele. Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole writes an Introduction. 


es 


Mr. Ricuarp Lz GatLrenne’s rendering of 
the Rubdiyaét of Omar Khayyém is now to 
hand. A version of this poem by a writer 
who confessedly has no knowledge of the 
tongue in which it was written by its, 
author needed defence, and Mr. Le 
Gallienne is not backward in this respect. 
His version, he says, is founded mainly 
upon the prose version of Mr. Justin 

cCarthy. Those who know that version 
‘‘ will be able,” says Mr. Le Gallienne, “to 
discover for themselves to what extent I 
have literally followed, to what extent 
departed from, and to what extent a 
his prose.” With regard to ward 
FitzGerald’s version, Mr. Le Gallienne 
admits that he has ° 
“employed the form of quatrain naturalised 
by FitzGerald — naturalised, it must be re- 
membered, not invented—the unrhymed third 
line being a feature of the original rubé’iy, 
and the melody of the whole quatrain bet 
accounted, by those able to judge, a beau 
echo of the old Persian music.” 


Lastly—but we are ny me remarks 
in our own sequence—Mr. Gallienne 
says : ' 
“He (Mr. FitzGerald] had chosen many of 
the richer petals, but he had left many behind 
—and it is chiefly of these that I have made 
my little yellow rose.” 
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A very bulky. biography of John Arthur 
Roebuck, M.P., is et by Mr. Robert 
Eadon Leader, who writes: “‘ My work has 
been that rather of an editor than of an 
author, because my chief aim has been to 
let Mr. Roebuck tell his own story, as far 
as possible, in his own words.” Some of 
the chapters are autobiographical. This 
is the case with the first chapter, which 
opens with Mr. Roebuck’s words : 


“I fancy that I have not long to live; 
therefore, if I can leave anything behind me in 
the shape of a life history, it must be written 
in haste, and certainly without any great 
regard to accuracy as to dates... . A happy 


life! I have, indeed, to thank Providence for 
the many benefits with which I have been 
gifted. have been happy as a son, as a 


husband, as a father; I have been happy in my 
public career : have I not, then, much for which 
to be thankful ?” 


Mr. W. T. Sreap may be said to make the 
most of both worlds. No one can be more 
actual than he, yet no one claims to be in 
closer correspondence with immaterial exis- 
tences. Mr. Stead now issues in book form 
the collections of stories in which his interest 
in the occult found expression. . These 
stories appeared as Christmas and New 
Year Annuals, under the title of ‘‘ Real 
Ghost Stories” and ‘More Ghost Stories.” 
‘‘Since then,” writes Mr. Stead, “I have 
made so many experiments in the psychic 
realm, and have had so many experiences, 
that these stories seem to me very aricient 
history indeed.” Nevertheless, they are 
sufficiently fearsome to draw from Mr. 
Stead a ‘‘Caution to the Reader.” This 
caution is as follows: 


‘‘ Before reading the contents of this book, 
‘“* PLEASE NOTE. 


‘1, That the narratives printed in these pages 
had better not be read by any one of tender 
years, of morbid excitability, or of excessively 
nervous temperament, 

“2. That the latest students of the subject 
concur in the solemn warning addressed in the 
Sacred Writings to those who have dealings 
with familiar spirits, or who expose themselves 
to the horrible consequences of possession. ° 

“« 3. That as the latent possibilities of our 
—— personality are so imperfectly under- 
stood, all experimenting in hypnotism, spiri- 
tualism, &c., excepting in the most careful and 
reverent spirit, by the most level - headed 
persons, had much better be avoided. 

_ “This caution is printed here at the sugges- 
tion of Catholics, Theosophists, and Spiritualists, 
who declare themselves to be profoundly con- 
vinced of its necessity.” 





We have received an illustrated reprint 
of the last story in Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush. In a preface the author states his 
belief that there are many men as self- 
forgetful and utterly Christian as his hero; 
and adds that he has often received the 
thanks of doctors for offering them so fine 
an object-lesson as this story. The illus- 
trations, by Fred. C. Gordon, are fair. 
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e sewhere 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Sawta Tznxsa’\ By Alexander Whyte, D.D. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 2s. . 

Taz Hoty Bretz. With an Introduction by J. W. 
Mackail. Vol. II. Macmillan & Co. 
Tux Lives or toe Saints. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. New edition, Vol, IX, John C. Nimmo. 5s, 
Tax Mopreren Reapers’ Brste: SErect MastTerPieces oF 
Braticat Litsrature. Edited by Richard G. Moulton. 
Macmillan & Co, 2s. 6d. 

Tue Cuaret oy tHe Ascension: a Dzsoriprive Hanp- 
Boox. By Frederic Shields. Elliot Stock. 

Four Essays. By the Rev. George Henslow, M.A. George 
Stoneman, 3s. ; 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Lrvzs or Great Iratians, By Frank Horridge. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Story or tHe British Ammy. By Lieut.-Colonel C. 
Cooper King. Methuen & Co. 78. 6d. 

A Sxorr History or tHe Royat Navy: 1217—1688. By 
David Hannay. Methuen &Co. 7s. 6d. 

Tue History or THE Forsiew Poricy or Great Brirarn. 
By Montagu Burrows. New edition, revised. Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons, 6s. 

Marcugst anp Music. By Mathilde Marchesi. Harper & 
Brothers. 

Lirz anp Letrers or Jouw Antuur Rorzsuck. Edited by 
Robert Eadon Leader. Edward Arnold. 16s. 


~ 


{Masters or Muprcrwz: Wittram Harvey. By D'Arcy 


Power. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Soms Account or tHe Lorp Mayors anp SHERIFFs OF 
tHE Crry or Lonpon, 1601—1625. Compiled by G. E. 
Cokayne. Phillimore & Co. 12s. 6d. 

Tae Wak or Grerx [npEPENDENCE, 1821 to 1833. By W. 
Alison Phillips, M.A. Smith, Elder & Co. : 

Mezn wo nave Maps THE Emrpree. By George Griffith. 
C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd, 7s. 6d. — 

Tas Maxine or ABporsrorD, anpD IncrpENTs In ScorrisH 
History. By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott. A. & C. 
Black. 

Pure Metancrnon, 1497-1560. By the late Rev. George 
Wilson, F.L.S. The Religious Tract Society. 

A Memore or Anywe Jemma Cirover. By Blanche Athena 
Clough. Edward Arnold. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


EnGtiish Masques :3 Wire an Inrropvction py Herbert 
Arruur Evans, Blackie&Son. 3s. 6d. 
Tuomas GatnsporovucH: a Recorp or His Lire aNnp 
Works. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. George Bell & Sons. 
Two Essays upon Matrnew ARNOLD, WITH somME oF His 
Lerrers To roe Aurnor. By Arthur Galton. Elkin 
Mathews. 3s. 6d. 

Tux Spgcratror. Vol. Il. Edited by George A. Aitken. 
John C. Nimmo, 

Toe Asszempures or Hapiai. 
Sampson Low. 

Vox Humana. By John Mills. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

Norss ow tas Way. By John R. Sims. Digby, Long & 
Co. 5s. 

Ereuternta Century Lerrers: Swirt, Appison, Steers, 
Edited by R. Brimley Johrson. A. D. Innes & Co, 

Verses Grave anp Gay. By Poetaster. Thacker, Spink 
& Co. 


By Dr. F. Steingass. 


Frrenpsair’s Gartawp. By Matthew Arnold. Second 
edition. Smith, Elder & Co. 4s. 
Tus Farry CHanGetine, anp Orner Porms. By Dora 


Sigerson. John Lane. 

Poxms From THE Divaw or Hariz. Translated by Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell. William Heinemann. 

Tus Lecenp or Str Gawain: Sruptes upon its ORIGINAL 
Score anp Sienrricancs, By Jessie L. Weston 
David Nutt. 

Szrtecrep Porms From THE Works or THE How. RopEen 
Nog. With a Critical Essay by Percy Addleshaw. 
Elkin Mathews. 4s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Taz Canon: aN ExposiTion oF THE PaGaN MysTERY 
PERPSTUATED IN THE CABALA AS THE RULE OF ALL THE 
Arts. With a Preface by R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
Elkin Matthews. 

RapPaRA; OR, THE RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE Starx. 
By Archibald Forsyth. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s, 

Historic Ornament: Treatise’ on Dxcorative ART AND 
ARCHITECTURAL OnnaMENT. By James Ward. Chapman 
& Hall. 

Ernicat Systems. By Wilhelm Wundt. Translated by 
Margaret Floy Washburn, Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 





ReSEARCHES INTO THE MATHEMATICAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
Turorsy or Wsatte. By Augustin Cournot, 1838. 
Macmillan & Co. 3s. 

Tue Trarnine or a Onartsman. By Fred Miller. J. 8. 
Virtue & Co, 

A Trxr-soox or Puystotocy. By M. Foster, M.A, 
Seventh edition. Part III.: Taz Crenrrat Nervous 
Systsm. Macmillan & Co. 

Tue Progress or Arr in Eneuise Caurce Arcnirsc- 
turE, By T.8. Robertson. Gay & Bird, 5s. 


TRAVEL AND* TOPOGRAPHY. 

Meprirerranzan Days. By Samuel Wells. Bradbury, 
Agnew&Co. . 

Tue Priongrks or THE Ktonpyxx. Narrated by M. H. E, 
Hayne. Recorded by H. West Taylor. Sampson Lowe 

Cuartes THE Great. By Thomas Hodgkin. Macmillan & 
Co. 2s. 6d. ; 

Prcorurss or Sournzrn Cura. By Rev. J. Macgowan. 
The Religious Tract Society. 

Beyty, tHe Crry or Bioop. By Commander R. H.. 
Bacon, R.N, . Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Tae Srory ora Rep Deer. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
Macmillan &Co, 4s, 6d. : 


‘ NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION, 
Ruopa Fiemine. By George Meredith. Archibald Con- 
stable & Co. 6s, 


EDUCATIONAL. 

German Lyegicat anp Oruer Porms. With Isometrical 
Translations. By H. Campbell Galletly. Williams & 
Norgate. 

Macavutay’s Lays or Ancient Rome. 
Webb, M.A. 


Edited by W. T. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 

More Bagasts (ror Worse Cur~pren). Verses by H. B. 
Pictures by B. T. B. Edward Arnold. Farry Tares 
rrom THE Far Norrg. By P.O. Asbjirnsen, Trans- 
lated by H. L. Brekstad. David Nutt. Masrsrx Sxr- 
LARK: A Story or Smaxesr@arn’s Time. By John 
Bennett. Macmillan & Co, 6s. Tas Warres Wircs or 
THE Marapete. By Fred. Whishaw. Griffith Farran, 
Browne & Co. Basy Lays. By A. Stowand E. Calvert. 
Elkin Mathews. Two Otp Lapizs, Two Foo.utss 
Fairrgs, ayp 4 Tom Cat. By Maggie Browne. Cassell 
&Co. Iw Inpran Tents: Storrgs toup By Inprans To 
Assy L. Atesr. Roberts Bros. (Boston, U.S.A.). 
Wanstassst: THE LitrLe Owe wHo Lavueus, By A. G. 
Plympton. Roberts Bros. (Boston, U.S.A.), Rovexine 
ir iw Srpgzm. By Robert L. Jefferson. Sampson 
Low. Lirs’s Loox-Out: an AuTosioGraPHy or SypNer 
Watson. Hodder& Stoughton. 3s.6d. Rriom Enover, 
By Leigh Webster. By Elizabeth S. Pitman. Roberts 
Bros. Parsow Parnce. By Florence Moore. Bemrose 
& Sons. Barriepown Boys. By E. Everett-Green. 
The Sunday School Union. Sma’ Fork anp Baray 
Days. By Rev. John Beveridge, M.A. Alexander 
Gardner. Bap Lirrtz Hannan. By L. T. Meade. 
F. V. White & Co. 3s. 6d. Humntinea ror Gotp. By 
Hume Nisbet. F. V. White & Co. 3s, 6d, THe Gotp 
Sur. By F.M. Holmes. SampsonLow. Tux Siiver 
Livx. Vol VI. The Sunday School Union. 
Cuxperetia’s Prorurr Boox. By Walter Crane. John 
Lane. Exinep.yroM ScHooL; OR, FOR THE SAKE OF A 
Cuum. By Andrew Home. A. &C. Black. 

The following from Nelson & Sons: THe Istanp oF 
Gotp. By Gordon Stables. SoLprers oF THE QUEEN. 
By Harold Avery. Tom Turron’s Travews. By E. 
Everett-Green. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tae War or THs THeEatTres. By Josiah H. Penniman- 
Ginn & Co, (Boston, U.S.A.). Srxty Years or Emprer, 
1837-1'97: a Review oF THE Psxiop. William 
Heinemann. A System or Meprcinz. By Many 
Writers. Edited by Thomas Clifford Allbutt. Mac- 
millan & Co. 25s. Cassett’s Famity Doctor. By & 
Medical Man. Cassell& Co. 10s.6d. Tue Lawyer’s 
REMEMBRANCER AND Pockxgt-BookK FoR THE YEAR 
1898. Compiled by Arthur Powell. W. L. Field. 
Lzssons From Lire (ANIMAL anD Human). Edited by 
Rey. Hugh Macmillan. Elliot Stock. 


People’s Editicn, price 6d., with Portrait. (Special terms 
y for quantities.) 
JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V.. 
with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 








London: ALexanpEer & SHePHearD, Furnival Street,E.C. 
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DOWNEY & CO’7S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIMITED ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


CHARLES LEVERS NOVELS. 


With all the Original Illustrations by Phiz, Cruikshank, 
Luke Fildes, hey and with New Illustrations 
y Gordon Browne. 
“Here is a new oman of Lever which it is a positive 
pleasure to read and handle...... The printing and get-up are 
supero. ae ~ Westminster Gazette. 








Demy 8vo, gilt top, 10a. 6d, net. 


With 26 Etchings by John Leech, from the Original 
Steel Plates. 


The STRUGGLES and ADVENTURES 
of CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. 


By ALBERT SMITH. 


With a Memoir of the Author by EDMUND YATES. 
[Just ready. 


« SPLENDID SIXPENNY WORTHS.”—Black and White. 
DOWNEY’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY 
OF FICTION. 


THE BEST NOVELS BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 
“ Nothing could be better or handier.”"— Pall Mall Gazette 
“Among cheap editions it is a long time since one has 
seen anything so wholly deserving of praise.””—Graphic. 





MR. FITZGERALD MOLLOY’S NEW BOOK. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE IRISH 
STAGE. 


With Pictures of the [rish Capital in the Eighteenth Ceatury, 
2 vols., with 2 Portraits. 21s. 
“In its pages Dublin of the Eighteenth Century lives, 


moves, — before you as though it were a panorama | 


passing before your eyes.”— Weekly Sun. 
= oy pum re IE a and amusing.” — Punch 


THE MEMOIRS of LORD EDWARD 
FITZGERALD. By THOMAS MOORK, Edited, 
with many Supplementary Particulars, by MARTIN 
MACDERMOTT. 6s, 

“One of the most fascinating begeayeics of the century.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 














A DOCTORS IDLE HOURS. By 
“SCALPEL,” 6s. 
saa | wn collection of little ci ”— Guardian, 


NEW FICTION. 

HIGH PLAY. By G. Manville Fenn. | 
6s. [Just ready. 
POOR LITTLE BELLA. By F. 0. | 
PHILIPS. 63. [Just ready. 
ANOTHERS BURDEN. By James, 

PAYN. 3s. 6d. 


“Pathetic, charming, and NN es unaffected in tts | i 


sheer human sympathy.”— 


NINETY-EIGHT: a Romance of the’ 
Trish Rebellion, With 12 Illustrations by A. D. Mc- 
Cormick. 6s, 


TALES of the ROCK. 
Gibraltar.) By Mrs. ANDERSON, 3s. 6d. 


** Whether humorous or pathetic, they are all interesting. | 
The incidents are not annatural or exaggerated ; the style 
is pleasing, and altogether they are thoroughly readable., 

lasgow Herald. 


A ROGUE'S CONSCIENCE. By D. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY. 3s, 6d 
“The pace and swing do not flag from start to finish.” 
Daily News. 


SECOND EDITION of the NEW MINING ROMANCE, 
‘THE GOLDEN CROCODILE. By F. 
MORTIMER TRIMMER. 68, 


“It is amon 


the best specimens of the romance of 
Mammon.”— World. 


London : 
powney & Co., Ltp., 12, York Street, Covent Garden 





(Stories of, 





Messrs. A. D. INNES & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





TROUGH H. 8. MERE Bei 

y ing an Accoun’ 

Reuter’s Special Ee? oT his 4 e--* Tra 

through the Famine Districts of India. Profusely ba avelling 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

EIGHTEENTH KTURY LETTERS. 
Bates by R. 1 TOUNaON Illustrated with Photo- 

‘ortraits of th: me wet Each volume crowp 8¥o, haif- 


gra 
chan nt. use 
Vol L. =3Wii ison, STEELE. With an Introduction by 


= ian 2 P 
Vol. 1 —JOH NEON and | CHESTERFIELD. With an Introduction 
y Dr. Brrxnece Hw 
* her Volumes will ‘jollow in due course. 


THE LIFE of SIG RANALD MARTIN, C.B 
By Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, Bart., K.C.8.L, M.D. With Portrait. 


TWELVE YEARS of a SOLDIER'S LIFE. 
From oe Letters of Major W. T. JOHNSON. Edited by his 
WIDO Being an Account of the Experiences of a Major in the 
Native , me onty & India and elsewhere. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE OCOLDSTREAM GUARDS 1n the 
CRIMEA. By Lieut.-Colonel ROSS-OF-BLADENSBURG, ae. 
Being a Sketch of the Crimean War treating in detail of the oj 
tions in which the Coldstream tovk part. With numerous 
Crown 8v0, 

POEMS By Georce Cookson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 

ROWING By R.C. Lexmann. With Chapters 
by GUY NICKALLS and ©. M. PITMAN. = Vol. IV., of the 

“Isthmian Library.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, cioth gilt, 5s. 

BOXING By R. ALLANson Winn. Being Vol. V. 

of the “Isthmian Library.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


NEW AND RECENT NOVELS. 
By A. E. W. MASON, Author of “ The Courtship of Morrice Buckler.” 


LAWRENCE CLAVERING. Crown 8vo, 


was The ty is both clever and original....As a record of romantic ad- 
venture this story is quite oe best u Weak § om Stuart cause we have seen 
published for many a long da: ~e _— 


THE LORDSHIP, tne "PASSEN, and WE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6: 
“Ts full of racy Sesneen: ”"—Glasgow Herald. 
By C. M. CAMPBELL. 
DEILIE J OOK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“ Of all scam beg recent fiction Deilie Jock is one of the most win- 
ning and lovable....Full of quaint, irresistible humour.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
By LADY HELEN CRAVEN. 

| KATHERINE © Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“ Lively characterisation and a uever-failing verve make this story 
| entertaining from beginning to end.”— Morning 


London: A. D. Inwas & Co., 31 & 32, Bedford Street, Strand. 


‘THE WARWICK LIBRARY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


| Edited by Prof. C. H. HERFORD, 

Examiner in English to the University of London. 
| 
| 








In crown 8vo Volumes, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH MASQUES. With an 
Introduction by H. A. EVANS, M.A., Balliol College, 
j Oxford. 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

‘English Pastorais. With an Introduction 

by E. K. Cuampers, B.A. 


[a Literary Criticism. 
Introduction by C. E. Vavenan, M.A. 


| Sagttom Essays. With an Introduction by 
H. Loppan, M.A. 


English yrics, 1500—17CO. 
Introduction by F. J. Carpenter, M.A, 


With an 


With an 


_ London : BLACKIE & 8ON, ‘Luarrep, 50, Old Bailey. 





Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


DCC EXERCISES. Including Hints 
for the Solution of all the Questions in Choice and 
Chance. By WILLIAM ALLEN WHICWORTH, M.a., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
‘CHOICE and CHANCE. An Ele- 


mentary Treatise on Permutation, Combinations, and 
ee with 640 Exercises. Fourth Edition, 
rice 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON BELL & CO, 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 








the PAMINE DISTRICTS | of 





NEW ISSUE OF 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY ANO TRAVEL. 


' RE-WRITTEN, AND WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, 
In Twelve Volumes, sold separately, 
Now ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


NORTH AMERICA: 


Vol. 1. CANADA and NEWFOUNDLAND 
8. E. DAWSON, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C. 
With 18 Maps and 90 Illustrations. 


The Volumes already issued in the New Series, uniform 


in size Price, are: 
ASIA: 


Vol. I. BORTEEES and 1 EASTERN ASIA 
KEANE, F.R.G.S. With 8 Maps 
ey, a Tiameations 


Vol II. SOUTEERE and WESTERN ASIA 
. KEANE, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps 
A rr Sitdetenelena ons, 


AUSTRALASIA : 


Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 
. R. WALLACE, LL.D. With 14 Maps 
By, 2 Illustrations. 


Vol. Il. MALAYSIA and the PAOIFIC 
ARCHIPELAGOES. By F. H. H. GUILLE- 
MARD, M.D. With 16 Maps and 47 Ilius- 

trations. 


AFRICA: 


Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. A. H. Keane, 
F.R.G.8S. With 9 Maps R. 77 Illustations. 


Vol. II. SOUTH APRICA. By A. H. Keane, 
R.G.S. With 11 Maps and 92 Mlustrations. 
“The new issue of ‘Stanford's Compendium of Geography and 
Travel’ is a publication of great value, and coutains, in ol ve 
forma, the latest ¢ seographs results of travel and research adequatel 
trea: Not only is the information accurate, but the form in whic 
the work is p d is an lish geography may be 
proud of such a series. It is useful for educatio purposes aud for 
reference, and pleasant to the general reader.”—.4 um. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Geographer to the Queen. 


SEELEY & C0.’S BOOKS. 
ALBRECHT DURER: a Study of his 


Life and Work. By LIONEL CUST. W'th 8 Copper- 
eae, and many other Illustrations, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


™ The whole book is just what we should expect from so 
accomplished a critic; it is beautifully printed, and the 
illustrators deserve to be complimented on the way they 
have executed a difficult task.”—Daily News. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN MANY 
LANDS. By H. N. HUTCHINSON. With many 
Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

**A very instructive as well as a very ee Ls ag — 


MOUNTAIN, STREAM, AND 
COVERT; Sketches of Countrv Life and Sport in 
England and Scotland. By A.I.SHAND. With many 
Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

“The love of the country is in the book,a keen and many- 
sided appreciation of sport, a touch of humour, and much 
swift observation.” —Leeds Mercury. 


NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER, 
AND OTHER STUDIES OF WILD LIFE. By C. J. 
CORNISH, Author of “ Life atthe Zoo.” With many 
Illustrations, 6s. 

“* Sportsmen and naturalists will alike read the b-ight, 
welbeaionn, and instructive with keen enjoyment, 
and, further, find much to ire ina series of excellent 
full-page illustrations.”—Glasgow Herald. 


IN THE CHOIR OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY : a Story of Henry Purcell’s Days. By EMMA 
« X good story well told sud faithfel in historic osloar.” 
story well told au in ri 
= Glasyow Herald. 


IN LINCOLN GREEN: a Merrie Tale 
of —— Hood. By E, GILLIAT. With LIllustra- 
tions, 

“ Beautifully printed and ilustrated, it is the best repre- 
sentation of the times of Robin Hood that has yet been 
given specially for boys’’—Spectator. 

NOW READY. 


THE PORTFOLIC VOLUME. 
Containing the Four Numbers for the Year. With 
12 Copper-plates, 10 coloured Plates, and many other 
lilustrations. Cloth, 16s. net 

















London : 
SEELEY & CO., Lrp., 38, Great Russell Street. 
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MESSRS. NELSON'S. NEW BOOKS. 











NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. NEW CONCORDANCE. 
NEW HELPS. 


These Tzacaers’ Brsces contain beautifal new edi- 
tions of the Bible printed from new type, slong with 
Dr. Wright’s “ ittusraatep Brae Treasury,” printed 
on thin paper. The work embodies the 
ripest scholarship and latest research in all depart- 
ments of Biblical Literature. 


Now Ready, in a variety of sizes and bindings. 


NELSON'S NEW SERIES 





OF TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


The Wanderers. 
results of the 





*,* Of all Booksellers. 


THE KINGSTON LIBRARY 
FOR BOYS. 


NEW ISSUE. Each with numerous En 
Coloured Frontispiece and ne by 
In new uniform bi inding, cloth extra. 
Price 3s, 6d. each, 


In the Wilds of Florida, 


On the Banks of the Amazon. 

My First Voyage to Southern Seas, 
Saved from the Sea. 

The Young Llanero. 


An entirely New Edition. , 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


vings and 
. 8. Stacey. 


Mason Goop, and others. 576 


under gol 


thoroughly before.’ *—SPEcTATOR, 
“ Extremely tasteful and serviceable.” 











NEW TESTAMENT. 


With 200 Illustrations of Bible Scenes and Sites, 
chiefly from pw a= by Bowrits, TxEvoz, 
pages. In 
Primer Type. Cloth extra, red edges. Price 2s. 6d, 


Or, French Morocco lim ilt roll, round corners, red 
; d edges. Price 48. 6d. . 


Long 


“*Tt has never, we think, been done so well and 


INDEPENDENT. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 














5s. 


A CLERK OF OXFORD AND HIS ADVENTURES IN 
THE BARONS’ W. vy EB. Evsrett-Green, Author of “The Young 
Pioneers,” “ In , sf Fe ” “Shut In,” &c., &c. Crown 8yvo, 
bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. 





5s. 


“SISTER”: 
Geezn,” Author of * “Molly Melville,”’ 
&e., &e. With Eight a aga by J. Finnemore, 
‘boards, cloth extra, gilt eiges. 


A Chronicle of Fair Haven. By E. Everert- 
Olive Roscoe,” “‘Temple's Trial,” 
Crown 8vo, bevelled 





5s, 


AN EMPEROR’S DOOM; or, The Patriots of Mexico. By 
Herasaer Harens, Author of ‘ “Clevely Sahib,” “Under the Lone Star, 
&c., &c, Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. With Eight 
Illustrations by A. J. B. Satmon. 





5s. 


3s.6d. 


3s.6d. 








2s.6d. 





RAMBLES AMONG THE WILD FLOWERS: A Book 
for the Yoang. By M. ©. Cooxs, M.A., LL.D. (Uncts Marr). The Five 
Parts in One Volume. With Ten Voloured Plates, illustrating Forty-two 
Wild Flowers, and 296 Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 








3s.6d. 





3s 6d. 











2s.6d. 


THE BRITISH LEGION: A Tale of the Carlist War. By 


Hersert Harens, Author of “An Emperor's Doom,” &¢., &c. Crown 
8vo. With Six Illustrations by W. H. MarGeetson. 


| THE ISLAND Or GOLD; A Sailor's Yarn. By Gorpon 
Srasies, M.D., Author of *« Every Inch a Sailor.” *“*How Jack 
Mackenzie Woa His ‘Epaulettes, ” &c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. With 
Six Illustrations by ALLAN Srewarr. 


| TOM TUFTON’S TRAVELS. By E. Evererr-Green, Author 


“* Dominique’s Vengeance,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. With Six 
Thasseaiene by W. 8. Stacey. 


POPPY. By Mrs. Ista Strwext, Author of “The Golden Woof, 
“In Far Japan,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Illastrated. 


THE VANISHED YACHT. By E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, With Six Illustrations. 
“ Fall of interest and adventure. ”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PARTNERS: A School Story. By H. F. Gzruen. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra. 














Harcourt BuRRAGE, 











2s.6d. 


FOR THE QUEEN'S SAKE; or, the Story of Little Sir Caspar. 
By E Everert-Gesen, Author of “ Squib and his Friends,” &c., &c. Post 
8vo, cloth extra. 





VANDRAD THE VIKING ; 


| 1s.6d. 


SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN ; or, Jack Fenleigh’s Luck. A 
Story of the Dash to Khartoum. By ‘Haro Avery, Author of “* Making 
a Man of Hm,” &c., &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 





BRAVE MEN AND BRAVE DEEDS; or, Famous Stories 


~" 4 History. By M. B. Synes ‘Author of “ A Helping Hand,”’ 
eal &c. Six Illustrazions. Post 8v0, cloth extra. 


or, The Feud and the Spell. A 
Tale of the Norsemen. Bv J. Sroren CLovsron. With Six [llustrations 
by Husgrr Pator. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 


to 








BREAKING THE RECORD The Story of North Polar Ex- 
peditions by the Nova Zembla and S itzbergen Route. By M. Dovguas, 
Author of ‘* Across Greenland’s Ice-Fields.”” With Soveatenx Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra. 


A BOOK ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. Written for Young 


People. By J. N. M‘Iuwaratra, “Jean Forsyth.” Post 8vo, cloth extra. 








THE YOUNG EMIGRANTS, A Story for Boys, By ©. T. 
Jounstong, Author of “ Winter and Summer Excursions in Canada,” &c. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra. 





1s.6d: 








LITTLE TORA, THE SWEDISH SCHOOLMISTRESS ; 
and other Stories. 7 Mrs ., Woops Baxer, Author of ‘The Swedish 
pany i Blind Girl,” “The Babes in the Basket,” &c. Post 8vo, 











A HELPING HAND. By M. B. Synez, Author of “A Child) 


of the Mews,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 


1s.6d. 





POUR MRS. DICK. AND HER ADVENTORES IN QUEST | 
OF HAPPINESS. A Story founded on Fact. By A. C. OnampBenrs, 
Author of “Life in the Walls,” “‘Robia the Bold,” &c. 
cloth extra. 


WEE DOGGIE. By Evizasers C. Tratce, Author of *‘ Mistress | 
lizabeth Spencer,” &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF °ICTURES AND 
y enggy Bo mg 1898, Beautifully Lllustra:ed. With choice Illuminated 
er. 


Feap. 8vo, 








| 1s. 





1s. 





is. 





—One Shilling Edition of the popular Devotional Work, 
COME ve" “APART. Dailv Readings in the Life of Christ. 
Be the Rev. J. R. Mrtuer, D.D., Author of “ Life’s Byways aad Way- 
sides,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth. 





THE JUBILEE SERIES OF 
SHILLING BOOKS. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 
J ov's JUBILEE. By E. Everert-GREEN, Author of ‘‘ Squib 
and his Friends,” “‘ Little Lois,” &c., & 
LITTLE LOIS. By E. Evee«rr- Green, Author of ‘‘ Temple’s 
Trial,” Fighting the Good Fight,” &c, 


THE. HOWE BOYS. By the Author of “The Fisherman’s 
° &c. 


THE ‘BOY CRU 3ADERS; or, Robert of Marseilles, 

THE MYSTERY OF TaE MOUNT; or, The Story of May’s 
Sixpence. A Tale. By M, A. Pav, Author of “Tim’s Troubles,” 
** Sought and Saved,” &c. 

LADY MAUDE'S HELP; or. The Story of Christian Moss. By 


Emma Marsuatt, Author of “‘ salome; or, Let Patience have her Perfect 
Work,” *‘ Over the Down,” “‘ The Stcry of the Lost Emerald,” &c. 


1s. 
net. 





is. 
each. 





THE JUBILEE SERIES OF 
NINEPENNY BOOKS. 
THE LOST TELEGRAM; | THE LITTLE V.C. 


or, Trust Be 

- THE LOST LETTER; or, 
LITTLE, VERBENA ; ly 
LITTLE PETE ; 


of Lucknow. 
THE BOYS OF HAMNA- 
ZETTY CRAIG: or, No Cross, bee 
no Crown. 


THE ANGEL’S CHARGE. 


or, Tried 





9d. 
each. 





THE JUBILEE SERIES OF 
SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
JOCK’S HERO aod JUST | THE LOST OPAL RING; 
MY LUCK. he E 


or, 
THE GOLDEN WRENS. CUB’S APPLE. 
WILLIE’S GIFT; or,a Penny 

a Week. 


PRINCESS OLIVE. 

THE STORY OF A ROBIN. 
THE. DOCTOR’S LITTLE 
MY ‘NIGHTINGALE ; 


ALICE’S TEA-PARTY. 
ADVENTURES OF A CAT. 
The Story of Little Holger THE Srey OF A PER- 


or, 





each. 

















*«" T. Nelson & Sons’ Illustrated Descriptive List of Books Post Free on application. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, PaTERNosTEeR Row, Loypoy, E.C.; 


PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH; AND 





New York- 
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MESSRS. BLISS, SANDS & CO. 


NOW READY. 


A MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 
CHRIST AND HIS MOTHER IN ITALIAN ART. 


Edited by JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Any). 
With an Introduction by Rev. ROBERT EYTON, Canon of Westminster. 
Consisting of 50 Large-Sized Photogravures, all in duplicate, making in all 100 Plates. 


The subjects represented are all the most celebrated [Madonnas, Holy Families, Nativities, Crucifixions, and other subjects. 
portraying the various incidents in the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


SPECIAL PERMISSION HAS BEEN OBTAINED FOR THE REPRODUCTION OF THE LEONARDO CARTOON FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE. 
ROYAL ACADEMY, AND OF THE COWPER MADONNA FROM LORD COWPER. 


The Work contains Biographies of all the Artists whose Works are included, together with Descriptive and 
Historical Notes of the Works themselves. 


PROSPECTUSES CAN BE OBTAINED AT ANY BOOKSELLERS’. 
The Book can be seen at the Publishers’ Offices, or at the Lemercier Gallery, 35, New Bond Street, W. 
The binding is of the best Roman Vellum, and Sky-blue Buckram. 
PRICE TEN QUINEAS NET. 





























































ART. 
GREEK ART on GREEK SOIL. By JAMES M. HOPPIN, Professor of the 
History of Art in the Yale University. With 12 Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt top, demy 8vo, price 7s. ‘ow ready. 
AN IMPORTANT MILITARY WORK. Fe 
LETTERS on APPLIED TACTICS. By Major Griepenkerl, Battalion- 


Commander in the Regiment “ Von Voigts-Rhetz”’ (3rd Hanoverian), No. 79. Translated by A RETIRED OFFICER, Square demy 8vo, 8s. net. 

The book contains twen > -four Tactical Exercises dealing with the operations of a small detached force of the three arms, with numerous examples of actual orders worked out by 
the Author. With 5 large Maps in pocket at end of book, and 4 Coloured Maps insertei in the volume. The work is based on the operations around Metz in 1870. Tt has already 
reached a fourth edition in Germany; has, by command of the Japanese War Office, been translated into Japanese ; and has also recently been translated ; ‘Ready 

immediately, 





ECONOMICS. 
THE HISTORY of ECONOMICS. By Henry Dunning Macleod, M.A., 


Author of “ The Theory of Credit,” “ The Elements of Banking,” &c. - Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


“We have no hesitation in describing ‘ The History of Economics,’ by Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod, as the most masterly exposition of economic theory that has appeared withim 
recent years.”’—Bullionist. 








A SEASONABLE VOLUME. 
HUNTING and PRACTICAL HINTS for HUNTING MEN. By G. F. 


UNDERAGILL, Author of “ In und Out of tho Pigskin,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 


“Mr. Underhill’s book is one of the best and handiest little so for the novice in the hunting field that we chance to have come across, It is eminently practical, as it professes. 
to be, containing little that is crnamental or superfluous.”— The Times. 
“A very useful book, which can be read with advantage by most of those whom one sees at the covert side, is this of Mr. Underhill’s.”—The Field. 
“ - > will ee of favour among the Nimrods. Mr. Underhill is a careful writer, with a dash of humour about him, and a bright, clever style. The book is one which should 
read,” — The Sportsman. 


NEW NOVELS TO ASK FOR AT THE LIBRARIES. 
CHLOE: a Novel. By Darley Dale, Author of “The Village Blacksmith,” &c. 


Price 6s, 
*** Chloe,’ the latest literary effort of Darley Dale, is a charming creation. There is not a single unreal character in the book; they palpitate with life and feeling. The situa- 
tions are frequently most amusing, whilst the dialogues are very smart and satirical.” —Dundee Advertiser. 
“It is exceedingly well worked out, and affords opportunities for the delineation of a very attractive heroine......the lovable and sweetly womanly character of Chloe......the novel 
could not be a failure.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“* Chloe’ is pleasant reading, and the characters are varied and interesting.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


GEORGE MALCOLM: a Novel. By Gabriel Setoun, Author of “ Robert 


Urquhart,” “ Barncraig,” &c. Price 6s. 


“*Mr. Setoun has seized upon a device that has in it both boldness and novelty, and has set before us a tragic drama......Mr. Setoun’s book is a success, shows a great advance, and 
should strengthen the author’s hold on his public.”—The Scotsman. 


A WEEK of PASSION: a Novel. By Edward Jenkins, Author of “Ginx’s 


Baby.” Price 6s 
**The book is a capital detective romance. The fine melodramatic plot will keep the reader’s attention firm! ly fixed, and when he has reached the close he will find time to reflect 


upon the neat character-drawing, and the fact that the story is well written in addition to being well told °—Literature. 
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